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ALICE’S RECOLLECTIONS OF CARROLLIAN DAYS. 
AS TOLD TO HER SON, CARYL HARGREAVES. 





Tuts article is the result of a game. Some years ago, before the 
sale of the manuscript which made my mother’s identity more 
generally known, we were playing one of the many guessing games 
in a country house. I was one of the guessers, and the required 
answer, as it happened, was Alice in Wonderland. I thought I 
had spotted the right answer, and, to make sure, asked whether 
she had ever existed as a real person. I was told that she had 
never really lived: that she was mythical. It-struck me as being 
so unusual, to say the least of it, that anybody should become 
mythical while still alive and still under eighty (for her eightieth 
birthday only fell on May 4, 1932), that I then and there deter- 
mined to try and get my mother to put down some notes on her early 
life and recollections of Lewis Carroll. I never succeeded in getting 
her to do it herself, but what follows my sketch of her childhood 
at Oxford is her own story in her own words. 


Alice Liddell was born on May 4, 1852, in the house next door 
to Westminster Abbey, occupied by her father as Headmaster of 
Westminster School. She was accordingly christened in West- 
minster Abbey (and incidentally married there. I have often 
wondered how many people have been both christened and married 
in the Abbey !), but she has no recollections of their life at West- 
minster, as when she was about four years old her father was 
made Dean of Christ Church, and the family moved to Oxford. 

While on the subject let me give a few facts about the Liddell 
family in order to correct some misapprehensions which came to 
light in the press at the time ofthe Centenary. The Dean and 
Mrs. Liddell had, besides three sons, the following five daughters : 
(1) Lorina, always called Ina, who married Mr. Skene of Pitlour, 
and died in 1930 ; (2) Alice ; (3) Edith, who was engaged to Aubrey 
Harcourt of Nuneham, but died, before she was married, in 1876 ; 
(4) Rhoda, still alive; (5) Violet, who died in 1927. 

Soon after they went to Oxford, the three little girls were 
put in charge of Miss Prickett, whom they called ‘ Pricks.’ Her 
father had some position at Pembroke College, and lived in Floyd’s 
VOL. LXXIII.—No. 433, N.S. 1 
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Row, near Folly Bridge, just behind Christ Church. She was not 
the highly educated governess of the present day, but she brought 
up the Liddell children successfully according to the ideas of those 
days, and, that done, married Mr. Foster. She died proprietress 
of the Mitre Hotel, Oxford. On one occasion when Oxford 
was very full, my grandfather persuaded Mrs. Foster to turn out 
of her own rooms in the hotel in order to provide accommodation 
for Lord Rosebery. The latter, who knew all the Liddell family 
well, said to the Dean that he was surprised to find the rooms of 
the proprietress of the Mitre Hotel full of photographs of the 
Liddells, and wondered how she had got them! Like everyone 
else, ‘ Pricks’ had her likes and dislikes, and Alice was not one 
of her favourites: Ina the eldest, the imperious Prima of the 
poem, was. In addition to being taught by her, the girls had 
masters for French, German, and Italian, and mistresses for music. 
When much older, they went to the School of Art for drawing. 
This school was later taken over by Mr. Ruskin, who taught my 
mother to sketch. On one occasion he was telling her she had 
done a drawing very badly. ‘I’m sorry,’ said Alice. ‘ Don’t 
be sorry, Alice, but don’t do it again,’ was Mr. Ruskin’s reply. 
Such were the gentler arts which produced the generation of the 
sixties and seventies, but my mother also had some more practical 
instruction, such as cooking lessons. Then there were dancing 
lessons, and they became proficient at the Quadrille which was 
considered essential in those days. What they would have done 
if they had been asked to dance a Lobster Quadrille, I don’t know ! 

Let us now go into Christ Church by Tom Gate. On the 
other side of the quadrangle we see three little girls, all dressed 
exactly alike in white cotton dresses, white openwork socks and 
black shoes, walking with their nurse along the gravel path which 
led from the Deanery to the Hall archway. A stone parapet and 
pavement has long since replaced the gravel path which in those 
days ran along the top of a grass bank. If we follow them, we 
shall find that they are going to the buildings called the Old 
Library which have since been pulled down to make way for 
Meadow Buildings—(what an awful thought !). Arrived there they 
go up the staircase which leads to Mr. Dodgson’s rooms. These 
looked out over the old Broad Walk, which was very different 
from what it now is. The present Broad Walk did not exist, and 
the way down to the river and to the boats was alongside the Till 
Mill stream, an evil-smelling and altogether undesirable approach 
to the river, though at the time when the new Broad Walk was 
made, leading straight from Meadow Buildings to the river, many 
protests were raised. But, if you can wait, in a minute I shall 
be able to introduce you to the party. 
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Here they come; the two men carrying luncheon-baskets, 
with the three little girls in shady hats clinging to their hands. 
The man with the rather handsome, and very interesting face is 
Mr. Dodgson, while the other one is Mr. Duckworth, afterwards 
Canon of Westminster, who gave his name to the ‘ Duck’ in ‘ The 
Pool of Tears.’ Ina, the tallest of the three girls, has brown hair, 
and very clean-cut features; Alice, the second, has almost black 
hair cut in a fringe across her forehead; while Edith arrests our 
attention by her bright auburn hair. Lorina Charlotte, the eldest 
sister, becomes the Lory in ‘The Pool of Tears,’ while her initials 
make the name Elsie (L. C.) in the story of the three sisters who 
lived at the bottom of a well; Lacie, the second ‘ well’ sister, is 
merely what would nowadays be called an anagram for Alice ; 
Edith becomes Tertia in the dedicatory poem, the Eaglet in ‘The 
Pool of Tears,’ and Tillie in ‘The Three Sisters.’ This last was 
because the other two sisters often called her Matilda, a nickname 
they had invented for her. Being now introduced, we can follow 
them down to Salter’s, where the rowing boats are kept, and watch 
them choose a nice roomy boat, and plenty of comfortable cushions. 
Now Alice can tell us her story free from the many interruptions 
which would have been sure to come from the other two seventy 
years ago. 


‘Soon after we went to live in the old grey stone-built 
Deanery, there were two additions to the family in the shape of 
two tiny tabby kittens. One called Villikens, was given to my 
eldest brother Harry, but died at an early age of some poison. 
The other, Dinah, which was given to Ina, became my special pet, 
and lived to be immortalised in the Alice.1 Every day these kittens 
were bathed by us in imitation of our own upbringing. Dinah I 
was devoted to, but there were some other animals of which we 
were terrified. When my father went to Christ Church, he had 
some carved lions (wooden representations of the Liddell crest) 
placed on top of each of the corner posts in the banisters going 
upstairs and along the gallery. When we went to bed we had to 
go along this gallery, and we always ran as hard as we could along 
it, because we knew that the lions got down from their pedestals 
and ran after us. And then the swans on the river when we went 
out with Mr. Dodgson! But, even then, we were always much too 
happy little girls to be really frightened. We had some canaries, 
but there was never a white rabbit in the family. That was a 
pure invention of Mr. Dodgson’s. 

‘We were all very fond of games, and our favourite card 


1 The kittens obviously owed their names to the contemporary song, ‘Villikens 
and his Dinah.’ 
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games were Pope Joan, and Beggar my Neighbour, followed later 
by Whist. About the time when the Alice was told, we used to 
spend a good many happy hours in the Deanery garden trying to 
play croquet. Chess came later. The deanery is a fair-sized 
house, one side of which looks out into Tom Quad, while the other 
looks on to a garden which is also overlooked by the Christ Church 
Library. It was very modern for those days in that it had a big 
bath, but with the un-modern limitation that only cold water was 
laid on! So the young ladies had a cold bath every morning! 
It was in this house, built by Cardinal Wolsey, but adapted to the 
comforts of the day, that we spent the happy years of childhood. 

‘We used always to go out for about an hour’s walk before 
luncheon at one o’clock. Sometimes we went out towards Bagley 
Wood, sometimes round Christ Church meadow, sometimes towards 
North Oxford, which was then open fields. In the North, near 
where the Parks are now, there was a little dell, long since filled 
up and built over, full of nettles and tangled undergrowth, which 
was one of the most exciting places in the world to us then. It 
was a great thrill to run down one side and up the other. Another 
special pleasure was to be allowed to take Rover out for a walk. 
Rover was a retriever belonging to a well-known Oxford tailor, 
called Randall, who lived in a house built on arches over the Isis, 
which he christened Grandpont. He was quite an art connoisseur 
and his only daughter later married Sir John Stainer. On these 
occasions we usually went to the Happy Valley, half-way between 
Hinksey and Bagley Wood, passing, on the way along the path 
near the Waterworks, the kennels where Faulkner, the head cook 
at Christ Church, used to keep greyhounds for coursing. We never 
went out for walks with other children, but we enjoyed our wanders 
in the country, for it was a strict rule that, as long as we were 
inside the College precincts, we were not allowed to run or make 
@ noise. 

‘But my great joy was to go out riding with my father. As 
soon as we had a pony, he used to take one of us out with him 
every morning. The first pony we ever had was one given to my 
eldest brother Harry, called Tommy. Harry was away at school 
most of the time, and in any case did not care much about riding, 
so we always kept his pony exercised for him. I began to ride 
soon after we went to Oxford. We were taught up and down a 
path running at an angle to the Broad Walk (the triangular piece 
of grass between the two paths being called the Dean’s Ham) by 
Bultitude [what a perfect name for the Dean of Christ Church’s 
coachman! C.H.]. With my father we used to ride on Port 
Meadow, or to go to Abingdon through Radley, and there were 
the most lovely rides through Wytham Woods. We were never 
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allowed to hunt, although, when we were older, we were allowed 
to ride to the meet with Mr. Cox, Bodley’s librarian, when 
he was going hunting; but when hounds moved off, we had to 
go home. The Dean never rode with us to the meet. When 
Tommy got too old, my father bought a bigger pony for us. 
One Boxing Day this pony crossed its legs, and came down 
with me on the Abingdon road. My father had to leave me by 
the side of the road while he went off to get help. While he 
was gone, some strangers, out for an excursion, passed, and were 
kind enough to send me back to Oxford in their wagonette, lying 
on a feather bed, borrowed from a near-by farm. The bottom of 
the wagonette was not quite long enough when the door was 
shut, and this caused me great pain, so perhaps I was not as grate- 
ful as I should have been, for, when I got home and Bultitude 
was carrying me indoors, I said to him, ‘“‘ You won’t let them hurt 
me any more, will you ?”’ at which, as he told my mother after- 
wards, he “nearly let Miss Alice drop.” As it was, I was on my 
back for six weeks with a broken thigh. During all these weeks 
Mr. Dodgson never came to see me. If he had, perhaps the world 
might have known some more of Alice’s Adventures. As it is, I 
think many of my earlier adventures must be irretrievably lost 
to posterity, because Mr. Dodgson told us many, many stories 
before the famous trip up the river to Godstow. No doubt he 
added some of the earlier adventures to make up the difference 
between Alice in Wonderland and Alice’s Adventures Underground, 
which latter was nearly all told on that one afternoon. Much of 
Through the Looking Glass is made up of them too, particularly the 
ones to do with chessmen, which are dated by the period when 
we were excitedly learning chess.1 But even then, I am afraid 
that many must have perished for ever in his waste-paper basket, 
for he used to illustrate the meaning of his stories on any piece of 
paper that he had handy. 

The stories that he illustrated in this way owed their existence 
to the fact that Mr. Dodgson was one of the first amateur photo- 
graphers, and took many photographs of us. He did not draw 
when telling stories on the river expeditions. When the time of 
year made picnics impossible, we used to go to his rooms in the 
Old Library, leaving the Deanery by the back door, escorted by our 
nurse. When we got there, we used to sit on the big sofa on each 
side of him, while he told us stories, illustrating them by pencil or 
ink drawings as he went along. When we were thoroughly happy 

1So there could be a keen personal appreciation of the field patterned in 
squares, the sidelong troubles of the White Knight and his twisted ingenuity for 
getting round any emergency, the breathless rush of the Red Queen from one 


side of the board to the other, and the final queening of the carefully shepherded 
little Pawn. 
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and amused at his stories, he used to pose us, and expose the plates 
before the right mood had passed. He seemed to have an end- 
less store of these fantastical tales, which he made up as he told 
them, drawing busily on a large sheet of paper all the time. They 
were not always entirely new. Sometimes they were new versions 
of old stories: sometimes they started on the old basis, but grew 
into new tales owing to the frequent interruptions which opened 
up fresh and undreamed-of possibilities. In this way the stories, 
slowly enunciated in his quiet voice with its curious stutter, were 
perfected. Occasionally he pretended to fall asleep, to our great 
dismay. Sometimes he said “ That is all till next time,” only to 
resume on being told that it was already next time. Being photo- 
graphed was therefore a joy to us and not a penance as it is to 
most children. We looked forward to the happy hours in the 
mathematical tutor’s rooms. 

‘But much more exciting than being photographed was being 
allowed to go into the dark room, and watch him develop the 
large glass plates. What could be more thrilling than to see the 
negative gradually take shape, as he gently rocked it to and fro 
in the acid bath? Besides, the dark room was so mysterious, and 
we felt that any adventure might happen there! There were all 
the joys of preparation, anticipation, and realisation, besides the 
feeling that we were assisting at some secret rite usually reserved 
for grown-ups! Then there was the additional excitement, after 
the plates were developed, of seeing what we looked like in a photo- 
graph. Looking at the photographs now, it is evident that Mr. 
Dodgson was far in advance of his time in the art of photography 
and of posing his subjects. 

‘We never went to tea with him, nor did he come to tea 
with us. Jn any case, five-o’clock tea had not become an estab- 
lished practice in those days. He used sometimes to come to the 
Deanery on the afternoons when we had a half-holiday. At the 
time when we first went to Oxford, my parents, having had luncheon 
at one o’clock, did not have another meal until dinner, which 
they took at 6.30 p.m. Not long afterwards, when the Prince of 
Wales, later King Edward VII, used to dine at the Deanery fairly 
often during his time as an undergraduate at Christ Church, the 
hour for dinner was changed to seven o’clock to suit him, and it 
never reverted to the earlier hour. In those days, instead of five- 
o’clock tea, coffee and tea were served after dinner in the drawing- 
room. It was not until we were nearly grown up that afternoon 
tea was started, and then only as a treat. When the weather was 
too bad to go out, we used to say, “ Now then, it’s a rainy day, 
let’s have some tea.” On the other hand, when we went on the 
river for the afternoon with Mr. Dodgson, which happened at most 
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four or five times every summer term, he always brought out with 
him a large basket full of cakes, and a kettle, which we used to 
boil under a haycock, if we could find one. On rarer occasions 
we went out for the whole day with him, and then we took a larger 
basket with luncheon—cold chicken and salad and all sorts of 
good things. One of our favourite whole-day excursions was to 
row down to Nuneham and picnic in the woods there, in one of the 
huts specially provided by Mr. Harcourt for picnickers. On land- 
ing at Nuneham, our first duty was to choose the hut, and then to 
borrow plates, glasses, knives and forks from the cottages by the 
riverside. To us the hut might have been a Fairy King’s palace, 
and the picnic a banquet in our honour. Sometimes we were told 
stories after luncheon that transported us into Fairyland. Some- 
times we spent the afternoon wandering in the more material 
fairyland of the Nuneham woods until it was time to row back to 
Oxford in the long summer evening. On these occasions we did 
not get home until about seven o’clock. 

‘The party usually consisted of five—one of Mr. Dodgson’s 
men friends as well as himself and us three. His brother occasion- 
ally took an oar in the merry party, but our most usual fifth was 
Mr. Duckworth, who sang well. On our way back we generally 
sang songs popular at the time, such as, 


“Star of the evening, beautiful star,” 
and 
“Twinkle, twinkle, little star,” 
and 
«Will you walk into my parlour, said the spider to the fly,” 


all of which are parodied in the Alice. 

‘On one occasion two of Mr. Dodgson’s sisters joined the 
party, making seven of us, all in one boat. They seemed to us 
rather stout, and one might have expected that, with such a load 
in it, the boat would have been swamped. However, it was not 
the river that swamped us but the rain. It came on to pour so 
hard that we had to land at Iffley, and after trying to dry the 
Misses Dodgson at a fire, we drove home. This was a serious party, 
no stories nor singing: we were awed by the “ old ladies,” for 
though they can only have been in their twenties, they appeared 
dreadfully old to us. 

‘In the usual way, after we had chosen our boat with great 
care, we three children were stowed away in the stern, and Mr. 
Dodgson took the stroke oar. A pair of sculls was always laid in 
the boat for us little girls to handle when being taught to row by 
our indulgent host. He succeeded in teaching us in the course of 
these excursions, and it proved an unending joy to us. When we 
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had learned enough to manage the oars, we were allowed to take 
our turn at them, while the two men watched and instructed us. 
[The “ Feather, feather ” of the Old Sheep must have been a familiar 
injunction.] I can remember what hard work it was rowing up- 
stream from Nuneham, but this was nothing if we thought we were 
learning and getting on. It was a proud day when we could 
“feather our oars” properly. The verse at the beginning of the 
Alice describes our rowing. We thought it nearly as much fun as 
the stories. Sometimes (a treat of great importance in the eyes 
of the fortunate one) one of us was allowed to take the tiller ropes : 
and, if the course was a little devious, little blame was accorded 
to the small but inexperienced coxswain. 

‘Nearly all of Alice’s Adventures Underground was told on 
that blazing summer afternoon with the heat haze shimmering 
over the meadows where the party landed to shelter for awhile 
in the shadow cast by the haycocks near Godstow. I think the 
stories he told us that afternoon must have been better than 
usual, because I have such a distinct recollection of the expedi- 
tion, and also, on the next day I started to pester him to write 
down the story for me, which I had never done before. It was 
due to my “ going on going on ” and importunity that, after say- 
ing he would think about it, he eventually gave the hesitating 
promise which started him writing it down at all. This he re- 
ferred to in a letter written in 1883 in which he writes of me as 
the “one without whose infant patronage I might possibly never 
have written at all.” What a nuisance I must have made of my- 
self! Still, I am glad I did it now; and so was Mr. Dodgson 
afterwards. It does not do to think what pleasure would have 
been missed if his little bright-eyed favourite had not bothered 
him to put pen to paper. The result was that for several years, 
when he went away on vacation, he took the little black book 
about with him, writing the manuscript in his own peculiar script, 
and drawing the illustrations. Finally the book was finished and 
given to me. But in the meantime, friends who had seen and 
heard bits of it while he was at work on it, were so thrilled that 
they persuaded him to publish it. I have been told, though I 
doubt its being true, that at first he thought that it should be 
published at the publisher’s expense, but that the London pub- 
lishers were reluctant to do so, and he therefore decided to pub- 


1 The first stanza runs :— 
‘All in the golden afternoon 
Full leisurely we glide ; 
For both our oars, with little skill, 
By little arms are plied, 
While little hands make vain pretence 
Our wanderings to guide.’ 
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lish it at his own expense. In any case, after Macmillans had 
agreed to publish it, there arose the question of the illustrations. 
At first he tried to do them himself, on the lines of those in the 
manuscript book, but he came to the conclusion that he could 
not do them well enough, as they had to be drawn on wood, and 
he did not know how. He eventually approached Mr. (later Sir 
John) Tenniel. Fortunately, as I think most people will agree, 
the latter accepted. As a rule Tenniel used Mr. Dodgson’s draw- 
ings as the basis for his own illustrations and they held frequent 
consultations about them. One point, which was not settled for 
a long time and until after many trials and consultations, was 
whether Alice in Wonderland should have her hair cut straight 
across her forehead as Alice Liddell had always worn it, or not. 
Finally it was decided that Alice in Wonderland should have no 
facial resemblance to her prototype. 

‘Unfortunately my mother tore up all the letters that Mr. 
Dodgson wrote to me when I was a small girl. I cannot remem- 
ber what any of them were like, but it is an awful thought to 
contemplate what may have perished in the Deanery waste-paper 
basket. Mr. Dodgson always wore black clergyman’s clothes in 
Oxford, but, when he took us out on the river, he used to wear 
white flannel trousers. He also replaced his black top-hat by a 
hard white straw hat on these occasions, but of course retained 
his black boots, because in those days white tennis shoes had 
never been heard of. He always carried himself upright, almost 
more than upright, as if he had swallowed a poker. 

‘On the occasion of the marriage of King Edward and Queen 
Alexandra, the whole of Oxford was illuminated, and Mr. Dodgson 
and his brother took me out to see the illuminations. The crowd 
in the streets was very great, and I clung tightly on to the hand 
of the strong man on either side of me. The colleges were all 
lit up, and the High Street was a mass of illuminations of all sorts 
and kinds. One in particular took my fancy, in which the words 
“* May they be happy ” appeared in large letters of fire. My en- 
thusiasm prompted Mr. Dodgson to draw a caricature of it next 
day for me, in which underneath those words appeared two hands 
holding very formidable birches with the words “ Certainly not.” 
Even if the joke was not very good, the drawing pleased me enor- 
mously, and I wish I had it still! Little did we dream then that 
this shy but almost brilliant logic tutor, with a bent for telling 
fairy stories to little girls, and for taking photographs of elderly 
dons, would before so many years be known all over the civilised 
world, and that his fairy stories would be translated into almost 
every European language, into Chinese and Japanese, and some of 
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them even into Arabic! But perhaps only a brilliant logician 
could have written Alice in Wonderland !’ 


That is my mother’s story as it was written down in 1931, 
before she or I knew anything about Lewis Carroll Centenary 
Celebrations. ‘That blazing afternoon ’ of story-telling, we know 
from Lewis Carroll’s diary, was July 4, 1862, when ‘ Alice ’ herself 
was 10 years old. On this day, he notes, he ‘ made an expedition 
up the river to Godstow with the Liddells: we had tea on the 
bank there, and did not reach Christ Church till half-past eight.’ 
And against this he afterwards added the note—‘ on which occasion 
I told them the fairy-tale of Alice’s Adventures Underground, 
which I undertook to write out for Alice.’ 

That was the birthday of the story : three years later he cele- 
brated the day with a certain whimsical appropriateness, arranging 
that when the story came out as a book under its new name it 
should have the same birthday, for Alice in Wonderland was 
published on July 4, 1865. 

In view of the correspondence which the Centenary has 
caused, I am going to add some stories, which my mother has 
told me at various times. They had not happened in the days 
when the three little girls were walking round Tom Quad, and 
one of them was inspiring the best book of its kind ever written. 
As Mr. Dodgson says in one of his later letters to my mother, which 
she still has, she ‘was through so many years, my ideal child 
friend. I have had scores of child friends since your time: but 
they have been quite a different thing.’ Perhaps that is why they 
none of them inspired him to write another Alice. 

His interest in children was centred exclusively in girls up to 
about the age of twelve: after that age he never took much further 
interest in them. He took no interest whatever in their brothers 
at any age. This is rather amusingly illustrated by the following 
story. Soon after the eldest Hargreaves child was born, Mr. 
Dodgson wrote to my mother, and asked if he might have a copy 
bound and sent to ‘ your little daughter, who no doubt is called 
Alice.’ When she wrote and said that she had no daughter, and 
asked if he would be godfather to her eldest son, he never answered, 
and took no further notice. Whether, if my mother had had a 


daughter, he would have taken any interest, we shall never know, . 


as she only had three sons. 
But at any rate he took a great deal of interest in the three 
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Liddell girls, and wove such a wonderful story round one of them 
that I suppose it is natural that children, who know the book 
well, should expect to see something unusual when they are told 
that they are going to see the original Alice. At any rate two 
did. One, a godchild, with whose parents she had been to tea, 
said to his mother afterwards, in a tone of great disappointment, 
‘ But she hadn’t got a long neck, mummy!’ Another small child, 
after talking to her for some time about the book, crept on to her 
knees, and, his brown eyes wide open, brought the party down to 
earth by saying: ‘ And did you really go down the rabbit hole 2?’ 

The last two stories show the innate tact of two of our greatest 
modern diplomatists. 

The first one happened while my mother was still quite a girl. 

One afternoon my grandmother, as she was rather tired and did 
not want to walk upstairs, thinking she was quite safe from in- 
trusion at that particular hour, had sent for my mother to try 
on an unfinished dress in the drawing-room at the Deanery. But 
she had forgotten one person, who came to see her when he liked 
and not when fashion decreed that people should call. The fitting 
ceremony was well under way, and my mother was standing in 
the middle of the room while my grandmother stuck pins into 
appropriate places, when the butler flung open the door, and 
announced ‘ His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales.’ While the 
Prince was rounding the corner, and before he appeared round 
the end of the door, my mother, expedited by her mother, had 
fled out of the other door to her room. The Prince (afterwards 
King Edward VII) did not refer to Alice in any way, and Mrs. 
Liddell congratulated herself on not being found out. But this 
was only due to the Prince’s innate tact (he was only about twenty). 
He knew that if he mentioned it at the beginning of his visit, 
his hostess would feel uncomfortable all the time. He therefore 
waited till he was saying good-bye, and then added, with a little 
extra twinkle in his eye, ‘ Tell Alice I saw her!’ 

The other one was much later in life, and happened when I 
was there. Mr. Choate, the American Ambassador in London at 
the time, was staying with a great friend of my mother’s near us 
in the country, and expressed a wish to meet ‘ Alice.’ She invited 
him to come when he liked, and he came over to tea. When he 
arrived and was introduced to her, he said, ‘Madam, I am very 
pleased to meet the most famous woman in America.’ 

Let me finish with a verse of Mr. Dodgson’s. These are the lines 
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with which he finishes his introductory poem to Through the Looking 
Glass. They illustrate admirably his ingenuity of mind. After 
all, how could the world know that my mother was also christened 
‘ Pleasance’ after a great-aunt and godmother, who lived to be 
103? Mr. Dodgson of course knew, and, in the last line he wraps 
up his double meaning in such a way that the sentiment would be 
echoed in its obvious sense by all lovers of wonderland, without their 
ever dreaming that another meaning was possible. On the other 
hand, everybody will realise the pathos of the verse, which runs : 


‘And though the shadow of a sigh 
May tremble through the story, 
For ‘ happy summer days’ gone by, 

And vanished summer glory . 
It shall not touch with breath of bale 
The pleasance of our fairy tale.’ 
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POETS IN POLITICS. 


Tue fathers of the French Romantics could well remember one 
Revolution. The Romantics themselves lived through two more, 
and in both of these—and especially in the second—some of the 
most distinguished of them played no inconsiderable part. Each 
of the two Revolutions was, in its different way, typical of the 
Romantics—1830 of their ineradicable bourgeois instinct, 1848 of 
their generous, but vague and unreflecting political idealism. In 
1830 the Revolution began, not in a revolt of the hungry or the 
down-trodden, but in a protest of the relatively comfortable and 
almost tediously prosperous against the old traditions, the old 
political, religious and landowning privileges, and the old social 
exclusiveness, which Charles X had unwisely tried to revive. It 
continued in a riotous outbreak of the turbulent part of the Paris 
population, which was at call at any time between 1780 and 1880. 
It ended in the firm establishment, politically, economically and 
socially, of that keenly acquisitive and fiercely defensive class of 
small owners of property, whose titles, precariously based no 
further back than the confiscations and dispersals of the 1790's, 
the restored Bourbons had shown the temerity to dispute. 

This class, it may be added, was prepared to defend what it 
had won. The citizen militia, which was called the National 
Guard, had been disbanded by Charles X, who committed the 
further folly of allowing its members to take their arms, as well 
as their wounded pride, home with them. It was not only the 
main factor in the winning of the July Revolution, but fought 
stoutly to suppress the various insurrections, which broke out 
against Louis-Philippe after his accession, and it lost over two 
thousand in killed at the barricades between 1830 and 1840. The 
King owed his throne to the National Guard and not to the regular 
army, and he knew it. His daughters danced with the soldiers of 
the National Guard at State balls, and his sons were officers in 
its corps. The National Guard and not the regular army furnished 
his guard of honour at the Tuileries, and only when the bourgeois 
who composed it eventually became indifferent, was Louis-Philippe 
forced to abdicate in 1848. 
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Meanwhile, between 1830 and 1840, service in the National 
Guard was an honourable but also a compulsory and a serious 
business, and citizens who failed to turn up for drill in it went to 
gaol. It was thus that not only Balzac, but Musset and others 
of the forgetful writers and artists of the Romantic period knew 
the inside of the special prison, which was familiarly called the 
Hétel des Haricots, and that the famous cell 14 was decorated 
by Decamps and Gavarni. 

The bourgeois, who promoted, defended and openly profited 
by the Revolution of 1830, brought with them, when they rose 
to power, two emblems, which had hardly been known before, but 
have survived to our own day, and have survived as the insignia 
of the bourgeoisie. I mean the top-hat and the umbrella. The 
top-hat, which appears on the head of the student defending the 
barricade in Delacroix’s symbolic picture of 1830, the top-hat, 
which Alfred de Musset wore, even when he was being seasick on 
the way to Venice with George Sand, is still a typically bourgeois 
piece of head-gear; and it is perhaps because the ideals of the 
bourgeois are just now going out of fashion that the top-hat is 
to-day going out of fashion also. Aristocrats have worn it, but 
never liked it. In no portrait of an aristocrat has it ever figured 
as a natural accessory, as it figured in the portraits of Thiers and 
Abraham Lincoln, and as it would have figured in those of every 
male member of the Forsyte family. Still less is it worn by the 
working man, and Socialist politicians of all countries continue 
to eschew it—until they become Ministers. 

The umbrella is equally characteristic of the bourgeois. 
Eighteen hundred and thirty, which restored the tricolour flag of 
the Revolution and the Empire, and finally banished the white 
banner and the fleur-de-lis of the restored Bourbons, furnished, in 
Louis-Philippe, not only a King of the French instead of a King 
of France, but a King who was at once and has ever since remained 
familiarly known as the King with the umbrella. To this day the 
umbrella is bourgeois. The peasant carries it only when he is a 
peasant proprietor—that is, a bourgeois. A labourer would no 
more be seen with it than would a soldier, and the Kings who 
have adopted it—even most neatly and tightly rolled—are Kings 
who represent a bourgeois rather than an aristocratic or a demo- 
cratic society. 

If 1830 was bourgeois, 1848 was idealist, and it was fitting tha 

Lamartine should have been absent from Paris in 1830—although 
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he was, in fact, sympathetic with the Revolution—and should 
have been the leading figure in 1848; for Lamartine was not a 
bourgeois, but an aristocrat with benevolently democratic opinions 
and exalted and altruistic ideals. This exalted altruism was very 
typical of what was most generous and noblest in the Romantic 
movement. Almost equally typical of it in another way, however, 
was the flamboyant and shoddy despotism with which the Revolu- 
tion of 1848 ended; for the Romantics could never resist the 
attraction of the legend of Napoleon. The glamour of his person- 
ality inspired much of their work, even though they rarely men- 
tioned him, and though his battles and his victories were not 
directly those which the Romantics took as their subject. There 
was therefore something appropriate in the fact that it was once 
more the glamour of the mere name of Napoleon which, in the 
short space of less than eight months, swept the whole of Lamar- 
tine’s political idealism into limbo, and, after ten constituencies 
had sent the poet triumphantly to the National Assembly in 
April, placed him at the bottom of the poll for the plebiscite of the 
Presidency of the Republic in December, with less than eighteen 
thousand votes, against the five and a half million for the adven- 
turer who had come back to France with his German accent, 
but with the dazzling advantage of being called Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

No doubt all the Romantics would have furiously denied that 
they were bourgeois, and many of them would indignantly have 
repudiated Napoleon III, rather than declare allegiance to whom 
Victor Hugo went into exile for eighteen years. In the period of 
its most active fermentation, the Romantic movement was nothing 
if not a protest against bourgeois conventions, bourgeois society 
and even bourgeois morality. To be extreme and flamboyant and 
unusual and violent—even at the risk of becoming grotesque— 
was the avowed desire of every young Romantic; and if the 
phrase ‘épater le bourgeois’ was not yet invented, the idea of 
shocking the placid habits of the respectable, which it expresses, 
was very much part of the Romantic programme. 

What were the Romantics doing during the Revolution of 
1830? Lamartine, as I have said, was out of Paris. Musset was 
there, but he was not yet twenty; and although he had already 
published his first book, and his disastrous first play was to be 
produced before the end of the year, he took no part in the events 
of July. Stendhal, already a man of forty-seven, was there also, 
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but he was busy in his lodgings in the rue de Richelieu, annotating 
the ‘ Mémorial de Sainte-Héléne,’ though his young friend Mérimée, 
temperamentally most placid of men, took part in the fighting 
and shot a Swiss Guard. 

Alfred de Vigny was there. He wrote in his diary that he had 
paid his debts to the Bourbons by thirteen years of inadequately 
rewarded service, and that he was glad to have resigned his com- 
mission in the army; and again that ‘they are staying away 
from Paris and leaving others to die for them. Race of Stuarts!’ 
He took no part in the Revolution, however. Indeed, if he had 
been called upon, he would have felt it to be his duty as an officer 
to rally to Charles X. That did not prevent him from organising 
a battalion of the revived National Guard after the old King had 
abdicated, or from being complimented by the new King for 
doing so. 

Delacroix was in Paris, and although his sympathies were 
perhaps more Napoleonic than Republican—remember it was 
Republican enthusiasm which fired the crowd, though a bourgeois 
monarchy was the end of it all—he perhaps took part in the revolt, 
in spite of the statement of Alexandre Dumas, who declared that 
he had met Delacroix during the fighting, and that the latter had 
made no secret of being physically afraid. There is, in any case, 
no doubt that he joined the National Guard after Louis-Philippe’s 
accession, before service in it became obligatory, and there is also 
no doubt that the young student in the top-hat on the barricade 
in his famous picture of ‘ Liberty guiding the People ’ is a portrait 
of himself, or that the picture is one of the most spirited records 
of the enthusiasms of the three July days, and is a characteristic 
expression of the work of a painter who, whether he was politically 
an insurgent or not, was called the insurgent of painting. 

The picture in itself had a curious history. It was shown in 
the Salon of 1831, and then for a short time in the Luxembourg— 
for it was the property of the Government, who, perhaps secretly 
inspired by Talleyrand, had commissioned it. However, Louis- 
Philippe, who had himself to suppress more than one barricade 
insurrection, was not very sympathetic to so tempestuous a 
representation of Liberty, and the picture was first relegated to 
a cellar and then returned to the painter. It appeared again on 
the walls of the Luxembourg during the short-lived Republic of 
1848, but was soon banished again, and it was only in 1855 that 
Napoleon III, no doubt concluding that Haussmann’s piercing of 
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broad and straight avenues through the twisted and narrow streets 

of Paris was placing barricade revolts definitely at the mercy of 
artillery, brought it out again. Eventually, in 1874, it passed 
from the Luxembourg to its permanent home in the Louvre. 

Alexandre Dumas, who thought so little of the prowess of 
Delacroix in 1830, made no secret of his own; and although his 
unsupported statement in his Memoirs would not be very reliable 
evidence, it appears from other sources that he did carry out an 
audacious piece of bluff, which—even if he had fairly good reason 
to believe it would not be called—required some courage as well 
as a good deal of energy. Dumas, according to his own account, 
had started the first day by going out into the streets dressed as 
for ‘la chasse,’ and by answering the objection of an acquaintance 
that the shooting season had not opened by saying ‘I know, but 
I am going to open it.’ He had also, according to his own account, 
invented the idea of barricades, persuaded Lafayette to come out 
into the open as a rebel, and had done many other important things. 

However, it is apparently true that he really did go to Soissons 
at a moment when the Revolutionary forces were very short of 
ammunition, and did bring back a cartload of gunpowder from 
the Arsenal there, after having, single-handed, persuaded the com- 
mandant to hand the powder over to him. No doubt the risk 
he took was less great than is represented by his own narrative. 
No doubt, when he had persuaded the local inhabitants that the 
Revolution had virtually succeeded, and they had run up an 
improvised tricolour flag on the cathedral tower, the officers were 
less inclined to brave popular opinion by refusing to carry out 
the written order of General Gérard, above whose signature Dumas 
had himself written the words ‘ Minister of War.’ No doubt he 
never threatened them with immediate assassination, with a pistol 
in each hand, as he says he did, and the commandant’s wife never 
rushed in to throw her arms around her husband’s neck and save 
him from this coloured desperado, as Dumas, never ashamed of 
his negro origin, pretended. Nevertheless, the exploit was in itself 
sufficiently remarkable, and it was almost as spectacular as Dumas 
himself would have wished or pretended. 

Another Romantic, whose Memoirs give an imaginative touch 
to his personal recollections of the events of July, 1830—though 
he did not assign any heroic place to himself in them—was Berlioz. 
During the whole of the three days, that is, until the evening of 
the 29th, Berlioz was a prisoner in the Institut de France. He was 
VOL. LXXIII.—No. 433, N.S. 2 
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not a political or a military prisoner, but on the 15th he had ‘ entré 
en loge,’ in order that, during a fortnight’s solitary and supervised 
confinement, he should, unaided, set himself to the piece of original 
musical composition which was at last—this was his third attempt 
—to win him the Prix de Rome. The libretto, which all the com- 
petitors had to set to music, had Sardanapalus as its subject— 
Delacroix’ enormous and much-discussed picture upon the same 
theme had, at the beginning of 1828, been the leading feature of 
the second part of the Salon of 1827. As Berlioz worked volcanic- 
ally to give musical expression to the highly Romantic scene of 
the defeated Assyrian monarch immolating himself, with his wives 
and his courtiers and his horses, upon an enormous funeral pyre, 
he could, on the first day, hear the distant sound of the shooting 
and the shouting. On the second day they came nearer, as they 
approached the Louvre. On the third, they were only just across 
the river, for the attack on the Louvre was in progress, and the 
bullets which were being fired to defend the suspension bridge, 
which is now the Passerelle des Arts, could be heard, ‘ plack, 
plack,’ as they struck the wall of the Institut. 

On the evening of the 29th Berlioz was a free man. He was 
burning to take part in the fray, and armed himself with a large 
pair of horse pistols. He wandered about Paris all night, trying 
to find a battle, but he never had a chance of firing a shot. The 
Revolution, on its insurrectionary side at least, was at an end. 

Balzac, who was to create such unforgettable portraits of the 
French bourgeoisie of the period between 1820 and 1840, took 
no part in the Revolution which was to consolidate the bourgeoisie. 
He was at this time overwhelmed with the debts which he had 
contracted in his unfortunate printing business—debts which 
increased still further when he tried to save the situation by launch- 
ing out into type-founding—and, after one of the flights into the 
country from his creditors, which were to be repeated more than 
once during his life, he had returned to humble lodgings and 
literature, and to that tremendous labour to make money, which 
may be compared with Sir Walter Scott’s years of drudgery and 
genius in the service of the debts of the Constable printing business, 
except that in Scott’s case the crash had not been due to his own 
incapacity, and he really did amass a fortune and did throw it 
into the gulf. Balzac had therefore settled down to the task of 
writing, which was henceforth to dominate everything else in his 
life—even his social ambitions, his grandiose financial schemes and 
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his loves—and he had little time and less sympathy for Revolutions 
or revolutionaries. He had published his first important work, 
Les Chouans, in 1829, his first successful one, La physiologie du 
mariage, in the same year, and in 1830 he brought out the first 
part of La Peau de Chagrin, which was to be completed in 1831. 

Of all the Romantics, the man who incorporated the bour- 
geoisie of 1830—for Balzac could picture it, belonged to it, but 
was not temperamentally of it—was Victor Hugo. The July 
Revolution was really his Revolution, for his later Republicanism 
did not prevent his being a typical bourgeois in spirit. He was 
bourgeois in his domesticity, as he was bourgeois in his subsequent 
deliberate and public assumption of a right—in virtue of the 
privilege of a man of genius—to be above domesticity. He was 
bourgeois in the way in which he asserted this assumed right, 
and obliged his family to accept his open association with a woman 
whom he had picked up at a masked ball, who had been the 
common property of everyone, from wealthy old roués to stage 
carpenters. He was bourgeois in his zeal for the patient acquisition 
of money and in his economy of it, in his hard bargains—‘ I would 
not care to be your publisher, my dear Victor,’ says his friend 
Fontaney’s diary—and in his careful regulation of the expenses of 
his home. He was bourgeois in his methodical plan of work, 
and in his precise observance of the dates which he allotted to 
himself for the delivery of his manuscripts. He was bourgeois 
in his pompous and self-satisfied vanity—it may not really have 
been he who said disparagingly of the young man who had been 
introduced to him, ‘ He was presented to me, but he dd not seem 
to be deeply moved,’ for nearly all the Romantics were preposter- 
ously vain; but the story may easily be fitted to him. He was 
bourgeois in his didactic pose of moral superiority. He was bour- 
geois in the unblushing way in which he took advantage of oppor- 
tunities as they presented themselves to him, and assisted his own 
opinions to evolve in order that he might take such advantage. 
He was bourgeois in his thirst for public honours and important 
official positions. He was also bourgeois in his caution. 

It was this last bourgeois characteristic which he displayed 
during the July Revolution. From his new home in the rue Jean 
Goujon, on the outer edge of what was then Paris, he cautiously 
awaited the turn of events, and filled in his time by preparing an 
ode in celebration of the way in which he expected that they would 
turn, and in which they did. He had composed other odes for 
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other turns of events—his Bourbon odes on the Birth of the Duc 
de Bordeaux and the Anointing of Charles X, his Napoleonic Ode 
to the Column, which is not only retrospective, but belongs to 
the short period when he was prepared to support the claims of 
l’Aiglon. Now it was to be an Ode to the tricolour flag, the ‘ Vieux 
Drapeau d’Austerlitz,’ which committed him to nothing except to 
opposition to the Bourbons, and, a year later, when all the trouble 
was safely over, it was to be a Hymn to the Dead of July. 

In none of these compositions was Hugo perhaps insincere. 
He watched which way the cat was going to jump, and then, no 
doubt quite sincerely, jumped with it—or just a moment after it. 
It has been said that at each point in his evolution his heart 
throbbed with the heart of France, and that he gave expression 
to the feelings which animated France. If his sentiments rather 
conveniently kept pace with those of his country, it may be that 
they did so quite genuinely. 

At any rate, during the July Revolution he stayed at home, 
and lent an attentive ear to the echoes which reached him from 
the struggle, half a mile away. 

There was another reason which kept him at home during 
these fateful days, and may very honourably explain his absence 
from the fighting. On one of them his second daughter Adéle 
was born. 

Eighteen years later, during what is called the Revolution of 
February—the French like to recall their historical events by 
months and even days of the month, as witness the rue du Quatre- 
Septembre, which belongs to 1871—Victor Hugo proved that he 
was not lacking in courage, and was quite prepared to show it in 
support of a political cause. He had been made a Peer of France 
in 1845 by Louis-Philippe, and when the old King was forced to 
abdicate, Victor Hugo tried twice—in the Place Royale (now Place 
des Vosges), where he lived, and in the Place de la Bastille, from 
the base of the column set up to commemorate the Revolution of 
July—he tried twice to proclaim the Duchess of Orleans as Regent, 
and only desisted when an insurgent workman had levelled his 
gun at him, to cries of ‘ Down with the Peers of France!’ 

Again, a few months later, when he had thrown in his lot with 
the Second Republic, and it was not far from the end of its perhaps 
noble, but quite unpractical, pathetically short and certainly not 
glorious existence, Victor Hugo did not hesitate to secure the 
enmity of the mob of Paris by openly denouncing the scandal of 
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the National Workshops and demanding that they be closed— 
‘The Monarchy had its idlers. Now the Republic has its shirkers.’ 
He refused to remain seated in the Assembly, of which he was a 
member, but boldly went into the streets, and read the unpopular 
decrees before the barricades. His home was attacked, his family 
had to fly, but he did not withdraw. 

Later still, when Napoleon III carried out his coup d’état in 
December, 1851, Victor Hugo did not shrink from making a last 
effort to rouse Paris against him, was not afraid even to address 
the troops at the risk any moment of being shot. A few hours after- 
wards he would really have been shot, if he had been found. He 
was a hunted man. For two nights he did not dare go home. 
His mistress, Juliette Drouet, who followed him almost every- 
where during these days, found him one lodging after another 
with trusted friends. Eventually he decided to escape to Brussels. 
Before starting, he turned up at five o’clock one morning at his 
own house. Madame Victor Hugo was lying awake, reading in 
bed, for the place had just been searched by the military. She 
was terrified at seeing her husband, and concluded that he was 
lost. He reassured her, and took up the volume which she had 
thrown down on her quilt. ‘Put your book on the table, my 
dear,’ he said. ‘ Eiderdown needs air. Otherwise the feathers 
get spoiled ’—a self-possessed and a brave man, but what a 
bourgeois ! 

This was in the ’fifties. Let us go back to the ’thirties. 

If few of the Romantics took any active interest in politics 
before the July Revolution, most of them did so immediately 
afterwards. Balzac thought of standing as a candidate at the 
elections of 1831, and actually did so in 1834, in two places, but 
the number of votes which he received was not sufficient for any 
of his biographers to have thought it worth while to record them. 
Dumas, whose life was a preposterously vain but always hugely 
vivacious and good-humoured combination of flamboyant melo- 
drama and breathless farce, imagined that his exploit with the 
gunpowder was worth an embassy, but had to content himself 
with a commission to raise a regiment of the National Guard in 
the Vendée, which he set out to do in a royal blue uniform with 
silver epaulettes and a shako with enormous plumes—all designed 
by himself. 

When Dumas discovered that Louis-Philippe had little use for 
him either as a counsellor or a soldier—‘ Je vous reconnais bien 
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la, Dumas,’ the King had said when he appeared at Court in 
another uniform, that of the Artillery of the National Guard, a 
section of the Guard which had just been dissolved by decree—he 
went into opposition; but the ‘big baby,’ as his sovereign had 
called him, did not succeed in getting himself taken seriously, even 
as an opponent, until he joined a street riot, and was advised that 
he had better leave the country. 

So he went for a short time to Switzerland, and there met 
Queen Hortense, to whom he gave some surprisingly sensible advice 
as to the course her son, Louis Napoleon, should follow in order 
to acquire a political position in France. Two years after his 
return, he characteristically inaugurated his resumption of political 
activity by giving an enormous fancy-dress ball; for whatever he 
did, this big, jovial, witty, theatrical and sometimes absurd quad- 
roon was never dull. The fancy-dress ball was his element, and 
indeed he may be said to have spent most of his life in fancy dress 
of one kind or another, whether it was an exaggerated form of 
the fashion of the day or a too picturesquely appropriate costume 
for the part which he happened to be playing. 

The fancy-dress ball in question had little effect as a political 
demonstration, however, and Dumas did not again take any com- 
bative part in public life until the Revolution of 1848—and even 
then his part, as indeed his part in everything, was almost a joke. 

Meanwhile, first his plays and then his immense output of 
historical novels, especially those of which Auguste Maquet, one 
of his many collaborators, wrote the greater part, had made him 
the most popular literary figure in France, and had combined 
with his amazing vitality and irresistible charm to establish him 
as the most outstanding personality in that borderland between 
fashionable society and artistic bohemianism, which was known 
by the name of ‘demi-monde ’—a name meaningless to-day, for 
there is no longer a ‘monde’ from which anyone is excluded, if 
only he can pay his way. Early in his reign, Louis-Philippe was 
advised by his Minister of the Interior, M. de Montalivet, that 
if he wanted to attract more social vivacity and movement to 
Versailles, the best way would be to imprison Dumas there, and 
everybody would come. The Duc de Montpensier, the King’s son, 
assisted Dumas to found that Thédtre Historique, for the pro- 
duction of his plays, which was an enormous success for a year, 
and only failed after 1848. The Government sent him on a man- 
of-war to Algeria to write an official book about the colony, and 
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on his way to Cadiz—which he chose as the starting-point of the 
voyage—he was received in Spain almost as a crowned head. He 
built his fantastically ornate and semi-oriental Villa Monte Cristo 
at Saint-Germain, where he lavishly entertained almost anyone 
who cared to come, and surrounded his table with a strange crowd 
of his admirers, his mistresses, his fashionable acquaintances and 
his duns, all as happy to eat and drink at his expense as he was 
to welcome them. 

In 1848 he came back to politics. Victor Hugo and Lamartine 
were in the Revolution ; so, obviously, he must be in it too. He 
stood as a parliamentary candidate, and his election address con- 
sisted chiefly of absurdly fanciful statistics, purporting to demons- 
trate, not only his own industry and its success, but the benefits 
which his success had brought to humbler workers—‘ 400 books 
and 35 plays, composed in 73,000 hours of work (20 years at ten 
hours a day)’; the books issued in 250,000 volumes at five 
francs each, and thus producing, according to Dumas’ more than 
optimistically inaccurate arithmetic, ‘the exact sum of 11,853,600 
francs’; 690 people kept in constant employment in Paris alone, 
during 300 days in each year by the books, and 374 by the plays ; 
others, such as ‘ ouvreuses’, members of the claque and drivers 
of fiacres, obtaining occasional employment; grand total: 2,150 
persons. 

These electioneering methods—even combined with a readiness 
as well as a physical capacity to throw interrupters into the river 
—did not make Dumas a Deputy. So he helped to storm the 
Chamber in his uniform of Colonel in the National Guard—or at 
‘least he says he did, having marched to Paris from Saint-Germain 
at the head of as many Republicans as would follow him, which 
he admits was only a small number. 

The Revolution was not good for the business of the Théatre 
Historique, which came a spectacular crash. Dumas was made 
responsible for its debts, and he and his Villa Monte Cristo were 
sold up. The morrow of the coup d’état of Napoleon III found 
him a refugee in Brussels—posing as a political refugee by the 
side of Victor Hugo, who really was one, but being in fact no more 
than a refugee from his creditors. When he came back to Paris, 
he did found a daily paper—Le Mousquetaire : Journal de Monsieur 
Alexandre Dumas—which failed disastrously, in spite of being sent 
off with complimentary letters from literary friends who were 
either Republican exiles, like Hugo and Michelet, the historian, 
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or defeated Republicans, like Lamartine; but Napoleon III did 
not pay the paper the compliment of taking it sufficiently seriously 
to suppress it; and, fourteen years later, he evidently thought so 
little of such damage as Dumas’ republicanism had ever done 
him that he consented to revoke a decision of the censor of plays, 
who had forbidden the performance of the Mohicans of Paris, 
ind thus enabled the dramatist, then a man of sixty-two, to enjoy 
his last. success in the theatre. 

Before this, Dumas had engaged upon his last political adven- 
ture, which was to join Garibaldi in Italy, and to become what 
he, but nobody else, imagined to have been the principal adviser 
and lieutenant of the leader of the Red Shirts. The adventure 
of Dumas, by the way, as he had projected it, and had even begun 
it, had nothing to do with Garibaldi or any revolution. It was to 
be a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, on a yacht, upon which Dumas 
had installed his latest mistress, dressed as a midshipman in purple 
velvet and gold braid. It was diverted to attend a bohemian 
garden party at Nice, and it was only after this that its religious 
purpose was forgotten, and the yacht was headed for Naples, 
against whose King Dumas had just heard that Garibaldi—already 
an acquaintance of his—was marching. Dumas remained several 
years in Naples, and was even made Director of Fine Arts there 
when victory had been won, and he prepared great plans for a 
more vigorous excavation at Pompeii; but this excursion, like 
the others, ended merely in reinforcing his reputation of a mounte- 
bank, though also of a very kindly and amazingly youthful giant 
of sixty; and all that he brought back from Naples was another 
mistress—the singer, Fanny Gordosa—who was destined to plague 
several of his later years. 

The two Romantics who did succeed in getting themselves 
taken quite seriously as politicians were Victor Hugo and Lamartine, 
and the reason why they were taken seriously was, to a great 
extent, that they had first become famous as serious poets. Victor 
Hugo began to exploit his literary reputation for political purposes 
soon after 1830, was made a Marquis by Louis-Philippe in 1845, 
and took his seat in the Chambre des Pairs, where, by the way, 
he found himself sitting between Pontécoulant, who, as a young 
Deputy in the Convention, had voted for the execution of Louis 
XVI, and Soult, who had been one of Napoleon’s marshals. 

Lamartine had been a parliamentary candidate immediately 
after 1830, and although he had been defeated, and had gone off 
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on that sumptuous journey to the Near East, during which his 
despair at the loss of his daughter separated him from the Church 
and, for a time, from all religion, he found on his return that the 
death of one of his competitors had made him a Deputy. His 
tall and distinguished figure, his nobly handsome face, his inspired 
eyes, his engaging smile and his rich and sonorous voice all con- 
tributed to his soon becoming the first orator of the Chamber. 
However, it was his fame as a poet which enabled him to make 
his fame as an orator, and it was the high idealism of his nature 
as a poet which inspired his eloquence, both then and sixteen years 
later, when, on the terrible days of the 23rd, 24th and 25th of 
February, 1848, he succeeded, again and again, his clothes almost 
in rags and the perspiration streaming down his face, in calming 
the angry crowd in front of the Hétel de Ville, and then returned 
to join the Previsional Government, of which he was the leading 
member, as they sat within the building, and, surrounded by the 
confused shouting of their partisans, endeavoured to draw some 
plan for evolving order out of chaos. 

Throughout the few months during which he held the Republic 
together, almost by the magic of his eloquence alone, Lamartine 
lived in a state of mystic exaltation, which was typically that of a 
poet. In April, 1848, he wrote to his niece, Valentine: ‘It is 
clear that I am part of the purpose of God, for I appear, even in 
my own eyes, to be indeed a miracle. I cannot understand, other- 
wise than by a breath of the divine spirit, the inconceivable popu- 
larity in which I am held here, by the poorest workers as well 
as in the richest salons and in the shops of the middle-classes. 
I can go nowhere without being met by a very riot of love and 
admiration.’ He conceived himself not only as a tribune, but as 
a prophet. His success as an orator and his extraordinary hold 
upon his audiences turned his head. Another letter to his niece, 
to say that he has made an impromptu speech of ‘ two hours and a 
half ’—underlined by himself—‘ which has not happened in Parlia- 
ment since 1789.’ He continues: ‘ The heart of the country, as 
well as the Chamber, is secretly mine, more than it ever was.’ 
He writes that ‘ at this moment I alone represent popularity.’ 

If he was carried by this amazing vogue beyond the region 
of calm judgment or practical common sense, he never lost his 
presence of mind or even his political instinct. As for his ideal 
of public order and fraternity, it remained always at the highest, 
and in his history of the Revolution of 1848, he could well describe 
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himself as having represented, in the composition of the Provisional 
Government, ‘ the fraternisation of classes in a democracy.’ His 
mistake was to imagine that the crowd, anonymous, impulsive, 
as easily tricked and filled with suspicion and resentment as aroused 
to enthusiasm, could be maintained at this noble but giddy altitude, 
and it only needed a few months for popularity to desert this poet, 
who was really heroic and unselfish, as well as eloquent, for a 
clever adventurer who was none of these things. 

The conception of the poet as statesman had been growing in 
France for several years before the Revolution of February. When 
Lamartine had become a sort of leader of the Opposition, and 
had attacked the monarchy, the royal family thought seriously 
of Victor Hugo—who was not yet so Republican as he was soon 
to become—for the post of Prime Minister; and a Paris comic 
paper announced a Ministry, in which he was to be supported by 
Théophile Gautier as Minister for Foreign Affairs, Alfred de Musset 
as Minister of Finance, and Lamartine as Minister of Marine. 

After the Revolution, all sorts of literary men and artists sought 
parliamentary honours, and some, like Béranger, who did not seek 
anything, had these honours thrust upon them. Not only was 
Victor Hugo elected in Paris to the National Assembly with more 
votes than were then obtained by Prince Louis Napoleon, who 
was in so few months to carry the country by a terrific majority 
in the plebiscite for the Presidency of the Republic, but the can- 
didates included Eugéne Sue, who was elected, and Alfred de 
Vigny, whose gravely conscientious announcement in his address 
to his electors of his Department of the Charente that he would 
absent himself until after their verdict, in order that they should 
not be unduly influenced in any way, naturally did not secure 
his return, but was quite in the idealist spirit of Lamartine. David 
d’ Angers, the sculptor, became Maire of the eleventh arrondissement 
under the Provisional Government. On the other hand, one of 
the first acts of Ledru-Rollin, the Minister of the Interior in this 
Government, was to dismiss ‘le citoyen Alfred de Musset,’ who 
had held the sinecure office of librarian in the Ministry, and was 
not sympathetic to the Revolution. Still less in sympathy with 
the Revolution was Balzac, and if he entered the Tuileries with 
the mob, it was only in order to obtain a piece of velvet from the 
throne, and to take it back to Poland to Madame de Hanska. 

When it became evident that Lamartine’s popularity was 
waning, Victor Hugo thought, for a moment, that he could step 
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into the Lreach. ‘ Where Lamartine has failed, I will succeed,’ 
he said to his friend Chatillon, the painter. ‘I will be President.’ 
‘ Excellent,’ replied Chatillon, ‘ for I know of no one more despotic 
than you.’ However, Victor Hugo did not get the chance of being 
despotic politically. Louis Napoleon stepped in before him; and 
although he did his best to prevent the success of the man whom 
he afterwards pilloried as ‘ Napoleon le Petit,’ and risked his own 
life in the attempt, the man of action got the better of both the 
poets; and Lamartine sank into political insignificance and even 
into indigence, from which he was only rescued by a public pension 
just before his death; while Victor Hugo went into exile, not to 
return until after 1870, when he became the ‘ grand old man’ of 
the French Senate, as well as of French literature. 
Thus ended the era of the poets in politics. 
Puitip Carr. 





EARTH’S CHAPLET. 


THE glory of the summer has fallen, - 
And the leaf red. 

Earth lifts herself from burying 
Her lovely dead. 

No tears fall on her bosom, 
There is no pain— 

She sees buds thick on the elm trees, 
And hears thrushes again. 


For the year is not winter, 
Not green leaves or red ; 
Not the sappy twigs budding, 
Or the rose petals shed : 
But the red tuft on spring hazels, 
Harvest in a grain, 
The spun wheel, the bent light— 
A circle again. 


M. NewrTon. 
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THE BISHOP TAKES A HOLIDAY. 
BY CLARE SILVA-WHITE. 


—‘ My lord, a lady has called to see you—a Mrs. Pilgrimage. She 
has no appointment, but she tells me that her husband is Vicar of 
Little Cutting.’ 

‘Little Cutting ?’ 

The Bishop looked vague. 

‘Yes, it is a small hamlet on the very edge of the diocese. 
Curiously enough, I remember noticing both the name of the living 
and of the incumbent only yesterday when I was looking through 
the Diocesan calendar for that younger son of Lord Daventry.’ 

‘I hope that does not mean that otherwise you might have 
doubted a lady’s word, William ? ’ 

The Bishop’s voice had a pained sound, and the big chaplain, 
who had a face like that of a medieval monk, coloured up like a 
schoolboy. 

‘Well, my lord, you know what happened yesterday.’ 

‘With that poor, demented creature from Ridgewood? Yes, 
I remember perfectly. But, because a thing like that happens to 
one occasionally, it need not necessarily shake one’s faith in human 
nature. And in the meanwhile are we not keeping a lady waiting ? 
Bring her in, my dear William. She will not be the first person 
I have seen without an appointment, and I hope, in spite of the 
care you take of me, that she won’t be the last.’ 

The chaplain smiled, a little deprecatingly. 

But everyone knew that if anyone needed a faithful watchdog, 
that person was the Bishop of Dilchester. Never a man existed 
who would so cheerfully have worn himself out in the service of 
others. 

See him now, as he sits in the big, winged chair, his frail hands 
resting on the arms, his beautiful old white head against the violet 
tapestry. Weariness has pencilled deep shadows beneath the eyes, 
under their penthouse brows, but the eyes themselves are as brilliant 
to-day as they were fifty years ago, when he knelt for his ordination 
in the old minster at York. 

Biographers of the Bishop in years to come will undoubtedly 
devote much space to those eyes of his. In colour they were a pure 
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sparkling blue, neither light, nor dark, but midway between the two. 
In expression they combined the simplicity of a child with the 
intense directness only possible to those to whom it is given to 
read the hearts of others. 

The eyes topped a beautiful, slightly aquiline nose. Add to 
this a sweet, almost too sensitive mouth, and a fine head, covered 
with white hair, and you have a portrait, as clearly as I can give 
it you of Edward Thring, the saintliest man who ever wore the 
great sapphire ring of the see of Dilchester blazing on his hand. 

Young and old, no matter what their degree, loved the Bishop. 
It was said that when he passed in the streets of Dilchester, the 
women would hold up their children, as they had done centuries 
ago in an old Eastern city, so that at least his shadow ‘ passing by 
might overshadow them.’ 

He rose to his feet now, as the chaplain returning, ushered a 
slight, shabbily dressed woman into his study, then went out, closing 
the heavy carved door noiselessly behind him. 

He advanced to meet her, with the kindliest smile of greeting. 
He held out his hand. 

‘It is very good of you to have come so far to see me, Mrs. 
Pilgrimage,’ he said. 

She looked up at him, startled. 

‘You know my name?’ 

‘My chaplain has just told me it,’ he said gently, ‘and now I 
hope I am going to have the additional pleasure of knowing you. 
Will you sit here ?’ 

He pulled one of the big chairs a little nearer the fire, and with 
a murmured word of thanks, she dropped into it. 

The Bishop, taking his seat opposite, turned his eyes full upon 
her. 

He saw a woman, long past the prime of life, her hair white, 
her face very much worn and lined. Her hands—the Bishop’s 
heart contracted with a sudden pang of pity, as he saw her hands— 
although of beautiful shape, were roughened and scarred, the hands 
of a woman accustomed to much rough and menial work. Not 
that the Bishop thought of any work as menial. But he knew that 
only labour of the hardest kind could have given a gentlewoman 
hands like that. 

Therefore, because he was a courtly gentleman, in his heart he 
did homage to her. 

‘I don’t know what you will say when I tell you why I have 
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come,’ she began, her voice faltering a little, her eyes wavering 
beneath the Bishop’s glance. 

‘Supposing you tell me, and then we'll see.’ 

Was it her imagination, or did the ghost of a smile lurk about the 
beautiful mouth, twinkle for a minute in those child-like blue eyes ? 

Her face lost some of its frightened look, her voice grew steadier. 

‘I have come to ask you to give my husband the living of 
Formby.’ 

‘The living of Formby ?’ 

‘Yes. As your lordship will remember, the last vicar, Mr. 
Sutcliffe, died about a fortnight ago. I expect you will think it 
dreadful of me coming to see you about it in this way, but I had 
to do it. We have been at Little Cutting now for over twenty 
years, and only last week the doctor told me that if my husband 
had to put in another winter there, he would not answer for the 
consequences. He was dreadfully ill last February, I don’t know 
how we ever pulled him through. It’s the marsh ground on which 
the house stands. You’ve no idea how damp and cold it makes 
everything. I try to keep the house warm, but we have to be 
careful, and coal issodear. Just one fire a day is all we can manage, 
and the doctor says he ought to have one day and night. If only 
we could move to a warm dry house, out of the marsh country, he 
says it would make a new man of him.’ 

‘Does your husband know you have come to see me?’ 

‘My husband know? My lord, he would never forgive me if 
he knew. You’ve no idea how plucky he is. He makes little of 
everything that concerns his own health. He just laughs at my 
fears, and says he will manage somehow. But I tell him there’s 
such a thing as tempting Providence once too often.’ 

‘Is Formby a much better living than yours in other respects, 
Mrs. Pilgrimage ? ’ 

She looked at him very straightly. 

‘I don’t think it’s very much better, as far as the stipend goes, 
my lord. We have £298 at Little Cutting, and I think Formby is a 
little over £300. It isn’t the money, please believe me when I 
say that. We’ve never had much money. All our lives we’ve 
been poor. I’ve had to work hard. I’m strong. I don’t mind 
that. But now we're getting on. Soon we'll be old people. I 
don’t care about myself, but I would like to have things a little 
easier for Mark. A good dry house, and not so much work for him 
to do. Little Cutting is such a scattered parish, and he’s so con- 
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scientious—he won’t neglect his visiting, no matter whether he’s 
fit to do it or not.’ 

The Bishop sat for a few moments in silence. After a while he 
looked up. The woman was not looking at him. She was gazing 
anxiously into the fire, the lines of worry graven deep about her 
mouth. He said, with a soothing note in his voice: 

‘I am sorry things have been so hard for you both, Mrs. Pilgrim- 
age. I know, only too well, that life very often is hard for a great 
many of my clergy. I only wish I could do more to lighten it. But 
one thing at least I can do for you, and that without delay, if you 
will allow me He paused smilingly, and as she looked quickly 
up, he added with a mischievous smile. ‘ Let me give you some 
tea. You will need it, for it is a long way from Little Cutting to 
Dilchester.’ 

He rang the bell, and presently they brought in the heavy chased 
silver tray with its load of old Sévres china and the quaint Queen 
Anne teapot. There were muffins in a covered dish and a delicious 
dark fruit cake, which the Bishop pressed upon his visitor with a 
smile. 

‘You really must share it with me, or I shall be tempted to 
take too much. I always do, and it is so bad forme. Iam sure 
they would never have allowed me to have it to-day, had it not 
been for the restraining influence of a visitor.’ 

Mary Pilgrimage looked a happier woman by the time she had 
finished her tea. But every time his eyes fell upon those poor, 
scarred hands of hers, the Bishop’s heart ached. He remembered 
that she had said not a word on her own behalf. All her pleading 
had been for her husband. He thought she must love him very 
dearly to have accomplished so perfect an abnegation of self. 

When they had finished tea, he said quietly : 

‘ Well, Mrs. Pilgrimage, you don’t need me to tell you, of course, 
that you have done an unusual thing in coming to see me this 
afternoon. Now ’—as she half-rose from her seat—‘ please don’t 
think I am annoyed in any way. I fully sympathise with you. 
I am delighted that you have honoured me by making me your 
confidant in this matter that so vitally concerns a very important 
thing—the health of one of my clergy. But, you will understand, 
of course, that I can say nothing in a hurry. I must take time. 
There are people I must consult who will know your husband’s 
work better than I. Have a little patience, and I promise you I 
will do what seems to me best for you both.’ 
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He rose, and she rose with him, and took his outstretched hand. 
Some of the worry had come back into her face. 

‘Oh,’ she cried, ‘if you ask other people, they will tell you to 
leave him where he is. He’s never been a success as the world 
counts success. He’s not a good preacher—not brilliant in any 
way, and now—I can just as well tell you the whole truth, he’s 
growing a little deaf, and his sight isn’t what it used to be. If it’s 
a good man you want for Formby, in the world’s sense of the word, 
they’ll tell you never to offer the living to my husband.’ 

‘ Has anything I have ever said or done, my dear Mrs. Pilgrim- 
age, made you think that I would accept the world’s estimate of 
a good man ?’ 

Her eyes fell before the rebuke in his; she flushed, a dull red 
flush. 

He held her rough scarred hand in his, patting it kindly. 

‘My dear Mrs. Pilgrimage, be very sure that I only want the 
best man, in our Master’s sense of the word, for Formby, or any 
other of the livings in this diocese.’ 

He rang for the old butler to show her out, and after she had 
gone, he sat for a long time gazing into the fire. 

When his chaplain came into the room, he looked up with a 
smile. - 

‘Do you know what that was, William? It was a wife pleading 
with me to give her husband preferment.’ 

The chaplain looked shocked, as the Bishop had known he 
would. 

‘Oh, my lord, that is dreadful.’ 

‘Why so? To me it seems the most natural thing in the world.’ 

‘Of course, you will think no more about it.’ 

* On the contrary, I shall certainly think a great deal. What is 
more, my dear William, I propose in a few days’ time, as soon as 
the Conference is over, to take a little journey. I shall not want 
you with me. You may have a holiday on that day.’ 

The Bishop’s face wore an expression that his chaplain had 
learned, not without reason, to dread. 

‘Oh, my lord, I do hope——’ he began. 

‘Now, my dear boy, say no more about it. I can assure you 
there is nothing for you to worry about. You mustn’t wrap me 
up too much in cotton-wool, you know. I may be getting an old 
man, but I’m still a shepherd, who sometimes, like all shepherds, 
has to take a journey for the sake of his sheep.’ 
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He rose, and laid his hand affectionately on the younger man’s 
arm. A whimsical smile twinkled in his eyes. 

‘My boy, how do I know but that some day a lady may come 
to see me on a similar errand, on your behalf? Oh, I haven’t given 
up hope of you yet. You have always looked after me so excellently 
that I could give you the heartiest recommendation to look after 
the far pleasanter charge of a wife.’ 

‘I shall never marry,’ said the chaplain, with an austere note 
in his voice. 

The Bishop sighed a little. 

‘ My dear boy, in a few years, how few none of us can tell, you 
may be rid of your burdensome old Bishop. I know you, William. 
You would not be happy unless you had someone to take care of. 
Think it well over, and give me the privilege, while there is yet 
time, of performing the ceremony.’ 

But the chaplain refused to commit himself, and the Bishop 
left the study, and went slowly up the broad uncarpeted black oak 
staircase to his bedroom. But he smiled as he went, for he was 
remembering that the Dean had a brace of very pretty daughters, 
and he had noticed, for those blue eyes seldom missed anything, 
that the second Miss Graham had coloured most delightfully when, 
a few nights ago, he had detailed his chaplain to take her in to 
dinner. A sweet girl, a very sweet girl. He must certainly arrange 
an opportunity for bringing the two of them together in the near 
future. 

At the close of the first day of the conference of rural deans 
that was held in the chapter house, the clergy adjourned to the 
Palace near by for tea. It was while they were engaged pleasantly 
thus that the Bishop, most charming of hosts in his long purple 
cassock, summoned to his side the Archdeacon of the West Marches. 

That dignitary came with even more than the usual alacrity 
with which archdeacons are wont to approach their diocesans. 
For, to tell the truth, he had a very good reason for wishing to 
stand on the best terms possible with his bishop. 

After a kindly enquiry after the health of Mrs. Archdeacon, a 
robust lady, whose constitution, in the whole course of thirty years’ 
married life, had never afforded her husband a single moment’s 
cause for worry, the Bishop said quietly : 

‘I was sorry to hear of the death of Sutcliffe—a most excellent 
man. Whom had you thought of to take his place at Formby ?’ 

The Archdeacon blushed and stammered, as he was wont to do 
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when not quite at his ease. Then he said that as yet he had not 
given the matter much consideration. Had his lordship anyone 
in view ? 

Now the Bishop, as I have before mentioned, was a keen student 
of the hearts of men, and he knew perfectly well that far from not 
having given the matter much consideration, his archdeacon had 
pondered long and earnestly about it. ,To begin with, Sutcliffe 
had been ill for over six weeks before he died, and there had been 
no hope for him from the first. Therefore, the matter of his possible 
successor must have occurred long ere this to so practical a man 
as he knew the Archdeacon to be. 

The Bishop sadly concluded that it was the old story. The 
Archdeacon had his man all ready, if only he could prevail upon 
him to produce him. 

Stirring his tea meditatively, he turned the brilliance of those 
blue eyes of his full upon the Archdeacon. 

‘ Why, yes, as a matter of fact [havea maninmind. Pilgrimage 
of Little Cutting. You know him, of course ?’ 

‘ Pilgrimage of Little Cutting ?’ 

The Bishop’s eyes met the amazement in the face opposite 
him without a flicker. 

‘Yes, why not? I am informed that he has been in his present 
charge for twenty years. Surely he is entitled to a move.’ 

‘Twenty years. Oh yes, easily that, I should say. Indeed, I 
can never remember Little Cutting when he wasn’t there. But, 
seriously, my lord, you are not thinking of moving him to 
Formby ?’ 

‘Why not, Mr. Archdeacon ?’ 

The Archdeacon dropped his teaspoon, which did not tend to 
restore his equilibrium. After he had groped for it and found it, 
his stammer came back worse than ever. But the Bishop listened 
to him with his usual patience. 

‘You don’t think him suitable? But why not? Only the 
other day I had someone to see me who knew him well, and spoke 
most highly of him.’ 

‘Of his moral character, no doubt. I am not saying a word 
against that, but the man himself does not seem to me to be the 
right man for Formby. To begin with, he is a very poor preacher, 
and does not even read well. He has lately grown extremely short- 
sighted, and not a little hard of hearing. He is, moreover, singularly 
deficient in the social graces. I really cannot imagine what the 
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Duchess would think of him, and as you know, Helenscourt is in 
Formby parish, almost at the church gates.’ 

‘ We need not bother with the Duchess just now. Tell me, has 
this poor man no single redeeming virtue ?’ 

The Archdeacon considered a minute, then he said quickly : 

‘Oh yes, my lord, he is, I believe, a most excellent visitor.’ 

A look of relief swept over the Bishop’s face. 

‘Ah, my dear Archdeacon, and isn’t that a most important 
thing in a clergyman? A good visitor, especially in the country. 
After all, what do the social graces matter if he is a good man who 
looks after his flock? As to his preaching, I have invariably 
found that the most spirtually minded men are seldom eloquent in 
the pulpit. Their own lives are their best sermon. And now, tell 
me, who was it you had in your mind for Formby ?’ 

The Archdeacon, taken by surprise, fell at once into the trap 
the Bishop had set for him. Stammering worse than ever, and 
wishing that he had never promised his wife that he would mention 
the matter at the earliest possible opportunity, he said : 

‘The Rev. Charles Farrow, who married my eldest daughter, 
Jane, was the man I had in mind, my lord. Your lordship may 
remember that he is at present at Barrowbridge in Northumberland. 
Very soon’ (and the Archdeacon looked a little embarrassed) ‘ they 
are expecting a happy event. It would have been a great joy to 
my wife and myself to have had them near us. And, if I may say 
so, the vicarage at Formby, neither too large nor too small, would 
be an ideal residence for a young couple about to rear a family.’ 

‘Why couldn’t they go to Little Cutting ?’ 

The Archdeacon thought the Bishop singularly obtuse that 
afternoon. But he explained patiently that Little Cutting was 
not nearly so suitable. 

‘Why not?’ asked the Bishop. 

‘ Well, for one thing, the house is damp. I am sure my wife 
would not like to think of Jane there, especially just now. Also, 
it is an inconvenient, ramshackle place, although, if I remember 
rightly, there is a delightful garden.’ 

The Bishop terminated the interview abruptly. 

‘Don’t worry, Mr. Archdeacon, don’t worry. You and I 
between us will put the house to rights, and your grandson shall 
play in that garden yet.’ 

He sent him off in high good humour. But the Archdeacon was 
upset for the rest of the conference, and told everyone he met that 
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he thought the Bishop was beginning to show his age very 
much. 

When he returned home and told his wife she was quite certain 
of it. 

‘ He must be mad,’ she said in great wrath, ‘I would not think 
of allowing dear Jane to go there, nasty, cold, damp place. Why, 
it might be the death both of her and the child. I shall speak to 
the Bishop myself about it when I see him next Tuesday at the 
annual meeting of the Mothers’ Union.’ 

‘You'll be wasting your time,’ said the Archdeacon dryly. 
‘ Even the Duchess’s feelings in the matter he appears quite content 
to ignore. And I can imagine what she will say when she finds that 
she is expected to sit under a man like Pilgrimage.’ 

But whereas the archidiaconal dinner-table was overcome with 
gloom, in the palace at Dilchester the Bishop was smiling happily. 
For he too had remembered that annual meeting on Tuesday, and 
he had decided that he would take that little journey of his in two 
days’ time. And because it wasn’t often that he went away 
entirely by himself, his heart beat faster at the thought of it. Old 
though he was, there were times when he missed his freedom, could 
have wished that he was looked after a little less zealously, although 
he knew that chaplain of his to be the best fellow in the world. 

He was somewhat of a prisoner, the little Bishop, in that palace 
of his among the peacocks. For the Bishop’s peacocks were one 
of the ‘ sights ’ of Dilchester. They were beautiful birds, and their 
master loved them dearly. They would follow him as he walked 
through the gardens, their exquisite sapphire heads glimmering in 
the sunshine. And they were better than any weather glass for 
warning the people of Dilchester when they might expect rain. 

But two mornings later the Bishop said good-bye to them, for 
a few brief hours at any rate. They trailed their beautiful feathers 
on the emerald green velvet lawn as his little black brougham drove 
past on its way to the station. The Bishop waved his hand at them, 
then sank back in his seat with a contented smile. 

As the carriage drew up in the station yard, a porter hurried to 
open the door. He was surprised to find that his lordship was alone. 
Yes, it was the express for Marrowford that he wanted, and the 
man found him an empty first-class carriage, and settled him in 
comfortably, his rug about his knees. 

‘ Your lordship is all alone ?’ he ventured to say, with a touch 
of solicitude in his voice. 
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The Bishop’s eyes twinkled. 

‘Yes, Carter, I’ve got a day off.’ 

The porter smiled sympathetically, but just then the guard 
waved his green flag. Hastily he closed the door, touching his cap. 

Out steamed the Marrowford express. The Bishop was off, 
and he settled himself back in his cushioned seat, and prepared to 
enjoy himself. 

What a long time it was since he had been so far into the West 
Marches as this, he reflected, as nearly an hour later the train reached 
Marrowford Junction. This was where the Archdeacon lived, but, 
as the Bishop happened to know that both he and Mrs. Archdeacon 
were safe in London, there was no chance of meeting him. 

He got slowly out of the train, and looked about him. Presently 
a porter came up. He was a stranger in that part of the country 
and did not recognise the Bishop. Yes, the next train for Little 
Cutting left in ten minutes. He directed the Bishop to the right 
platform, and left him, fingering happily a large smooth silver coin. 

The Little Cutting train droned its slow way into the station. 
The Bishop selected his carriage and climbed in. The train was 
just starting when the door was flung suddenly open, and a little 
old man, wearing a pair of big steel-rimmed spectacles, and a shabby 
black ulster, flung himself hurriedly in. As he straightened himself 
in his seat, the train glided out of the station, and peering across 
at the Bishop with his short-sighted eyes, he exclaimed : 

‘Thank God for that.’ 

The Bishop said austerely : 

‘You certainly ran it very close, if I may say so.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said the little man happily, ‘I always do. It’s so seldom 
I get into Marrowford, and there’s always so much to do, what 
with one thing and another. To-day has been particularly busy, 
as I’ve had seeds to buy for my garden, and I’m such a poor gardener, 
I have to be very careful what I buy, or I should get all the seasons 
jumbled up.’ 

‘You have a garden ?’ said the Bishop, looking interested. 

‘I have one of the most beautiful gardens in the West Marches,’ 

said the little man proudly. ‘ And quite the finest in Little Cutting, 
though I do say it myself.’ 
The Bishop started at that. 

‘So you live in Little Cutting, do you?’ 

‘ Yes,’ said the little man, ‘I have had the cure of souls there 

for over twenty years.’ 
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As he spoke the heavy steel-rimmed spectacles displaced them- 
selves. He took them off, and looking across the carriage, said 
in amazement : 

‘Why, upon my soul, I believe it is the Bishop.’ 

The Bishop smiled, and bending forward, held out his hand. 

‘And you are Mr. Pilgrimage? I have heard of you, Mr. 
Pilgrimage, and the good work you have done at Littie Cutting.’ 

‘Oh, my lord!’ 

‘Yes,’ went on the Bishop, smiling genially at the little man’s 
confusion, ‘I am not able, at my time of life, to keep as closely in 
touch with my clergy as I should like. It is years, I am afraid, 
since I was in Little Cutting. I know Formby better, which is, I 
believe, about seven miles away. Years ago, when I was first 
appointed Bishop of Dilchester, one of my very first sermons was 
preached in Formby Church. One doesn’t forget these things, 
Mr. Pilgrimage. And as one approaches the end of the journey, 
the mind goes back to dwell upon them more and more. Those 
early days were very happy days for me.’ 

‘Formby. It is strange that your lordship should have men- 
tioned Formby, and stranger still that I should have met you in 
this unexpected way this afternoon.’ 

‘Why so, Mr. Pilgrimage ?’ 

* Because, my lord, in the coming week I had intended coming 
over to Dilchester to see you.’ 

He paused, and twisted his hands together painfully. 

The Bishop looked at him encouragingly. 

‘Well, Mr. Pilgrimage, I am sure I should have been very glad 
to see you.’ 

‘It was about the living of Formby. Believe me, this is not a 
thing I like doing at all. Not a thing that I ever expected to do. 
I have lived for over twenty years in Little Cutting, and for my 
own part I should have been content to spend the rest of my time 
there. But, the fact of the matter is, neither my wife nor myself 
are 80 young as we once were, and she has to work very hard. We 
can’t afford help of any kind. I do everything to help her that I 
can, but I have my parochial work—the parish is a scattered one— 
and a man is a blunderer in household affairs at any time. Now, 
if your lordship could only see your way to moving us to Formby, 
the living of which as you will know has just become vacant through 
the death of Mr. Sutcliffe, the little extra that the stipend would 
give us would provide for a maid, and my dear wife would not need 
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to work so hard. You will believe me, will you not, my lord, when 
I tell you that it is not myself for whom I am pleading? It is 
only that she shall have a little comfort and ease after nearly a 
lifetime of hard work.’ 

The Bishop sat for a few minutes without speaking. 

‘Mr. Pilgrimage, do you believe in miracles ? ’ 

‘My lord, I most certainly do.’ 

‘Well, then it may not surprise you so much when I tell you 
that at this minute I was on my way to Little Cutting to see you, 
with a view to offering you the very living you have mentioned.’ 

‘My lord!’ 

The look of astonishment on the round, bespectacled face almost 
made the Bishop smile. 

‘Yes, Mr. Pilgrimage, you see your good work is known to me, 
and because of my affection for Formby, I wanted to come and offer 
you the living myself. I hope very much that you will see your 
way to take it.’ 

‘My lord, I shall be only too grateful.’ 

‘ Then that is settled,’ and his lordship leaned back in his seat 
with a sigh of content. 

‘ But you will come on to Little Cutting, won’t you? You will 
meet my wife, and let her give you some tea ?’ 

Just for a minute the Bishop hesitated. He was very tired, 
and the thought of tea, whether with or without plum-cake, was 
very tempting. 

‘No, Mr. Pilgrimage, I think not, if you will forgive me. I will 
go straight on to Formby, as there are some matters I must discuss 
with the Duchess. One day next week I hope that both you and 
your wife will come over and lunch with me at the Palace. Shall 
we say Tuesday? It is the day of the annual meeting of the 
Mothers’ Union, and you will be able to meet both the Archdeacon 
and Mrs. Hardcastle.’ 

The Bishop smiled—a little wickedly. 

The Rev. Mark Pilgrimage did not smile at all. 

‘I have known the Archdeacon for years, my lord. I meet him 
quite often at different meetings.’ 

‘ But,’ said the Bishop, with great inward enjoyment, ‘ you have 
not yet met him as the vicar-designate of Formby, have you, Mr. 
Pilgrimage ? ’ 

‘No, my lord, and if you will forgive me for saying it, I hardly 
think that he will approve your lordship’s choice.’ 
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The Bishop’s eyes showed a glint of steel. His mouth tightened 
ominously. 

‘I hardly think, Mr. Pilgrimage,’ he said in a voice that sent 
little pin-pricks all up his hearer’s spine, ‘ that the Archdeacon will 
presume to criticise any choice of mine.’ 

Mr. Pilgrimage thought it was highly improbable if his lordship 
looked at the Archdeacon as he was looking at him now. Hastily 
he changed the subject, and five minutes later, the train having 
arrived at Little Cutting, they parted with the utmost friendliness, 
the Bishop continuing his journey alone to Formby. 

Three-quarters of an hour later, as he sat in the drawing-room 
at Helenscourt, he said abruptly : 

‘ By the way, Duchess, I mustn’t forget to tell you that I have 
already made the new appointment for Formby.’ 

The Duchess, in the process of conveying a piece of muffin to 
her mouth, paused, with the buttery morsel in mid-air. 

‘ Already ? My dear Bishop, isn’t that rather sudden ? ’ 

‘ Well, you see, I had the right man at the right moment, which 
doesn’t often happen. Pilgrimage, of Little Cutting—do you know 
him? A most excellent fellow.’ 

‘I once came across a Mr. Pilgrimage at a church bazaar, but 
I don’t think that can have been your man.’ 

‘It probably was,’ said the Bishop placidly. ‘ Anyway, you'll 
be seeing him soon, and I know I can rely on you, my dear Duchess, 
to show your usual kindness, both to him and his wife. A more 
devoted couple I have never met.’ 

‘T’'ll do my best,’ the Duchess promised with a smile, for like 
everyone else, she thought the world of the Bishop, and had he 
proposed to introduce a Parsee or a Hottentot into their midst she 
would have done her utmost for his sake to make them feel at home. 

The Bishop was very tired when he reached his Palace that 
night, and all the peacocks had long since gone to roost. 

A severe look came into his chaplain’s face when he saw just 
how tired he was. Not that he hadn’t expected it, for, of course, 
he had. 

‘Did you have a nice day ?’ the Bishop asked, as he lay back 
in his big wing chair, in front of a blazing fire, and drank his chicken- 
broth. 

‘I wrote letters all the morning, and in the afternoon, after 
service, as you were away, the Dean persuaded me to go home 
with him to tea.’ 
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| “I gather he did not exactly need to use force,’ said his lordship 
dryly. 

But the chaplain refused to commit himself. Instead he said 
warily : 

‘And was your lordship’s visit successful ? ’ 

‘It was most successful. I have found an excellent man for 
the living of Formby.’ 

‘I don’t know what the Duchess will say,’ said the chaplain 
sadly. For he knew well enough to whom the Bishop was alluding. 
The Archdeacon had buttonholed him for nearly half an hour at 
the Conference tea-party a few days before. 

The blue eyes twinkled mischievously. 

‘Don’t disturb yourself on the Duchess’s account, my dear 
William. She is prepared to welcome him with open arms.’ 

The chaplain looked amazed. He opened his mouth as sate 
to speak, then closed it again. 

But the Bishop saw nothing of this. He had finished his broth, 
and lying back in his chair, his eyes resting contentedly on the fire, 
he told himself that, after all, for an old tired man, he had done a 
pretty good day’s work. He had brought two of his sheep at least 
into a green pasture. Even the Archdeacon could scarcely claim 
that he had exceeded his pastoral office in doing that. 

The Bishop’s head sank slowly on his breast. He dreamed his 
way fifty years back, to York Minster, and the Archbishop’s voice : 

‘ Have always therefore printed in your remembrance how great 
a treasure is committed to your charge.’ 

In the garden outside a peacock screamed shrilly. To-morrow 
there would be rain. 
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THE BACKWARD RACES OF BURMA. 
BY G. E. MITTON. 


WHEN a phrase such as ‘The Backward Races’ has been used 
freely, as it was lately at the Burma Conference, involuntarily 
there appears before the mind a picture of peoples in their habits 
not far removed from wild animals. 

The original peoples of the hill-country near the sources of the 
mighty rivers which seam Burma from end to end, came down 
into the country in successive waves before history began. They 
flowed over the land, and many of them subsided into holes or 
pockets made by the steep-sided hills that lace the eastern area. 
There, cut off from all intercourse with others, in a region of jungle, 
they retained their primitive customs and legends untouched by 
the disintegrating scorn of the more civilised. 

Yet these jungly people, instead of living in promiscuity and 
savagery, are, in many cases, hemmed in by marriage restrictions 
as steep and as razor-edged as their own hills. There are compli- 
cated and tightly drawn rules as to marriage, which, in their code, 
must be obeyed, or broken at the risk of death or outlawry. 

It is a matter of astonishment to those who have, in more 
recent years, come in contact with these tribes, that they should 
so straiten and constrict their lives without apparent necessity. 
Some of the taboos seem quite meaningless or even absurd. The 
mosaic of pattern, too, is almost grotesque ; there are hardly any 
two sets or clans of people who have the same restrictions, and 
in many cases they are diametrically opposite. 

A pen picture of a village of the people called the Padaungs 
would certainly surprise those who know nothing of them. Hills 
this way and hills that way, houses set on slopes, scattered here 
and there. The slopes at all angles and in all directions. Near 
the houses the ground is cleared, but up on the surrounding higher 
hills a good deal of scrub jungle remains. The houses themselves, 
fairly large in size, are neatly thatched, with circular sweeping 
roofs that come down on all sides except one, to the floor, which 
is propped on posts. Projecting from one side is a verandah, 
crazily built. Indeed, the whole thing looks like nothing so much 
as a child’s drawing of a summer-house or cowshed. 
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In front of the house, leading up to the scooped-out opening 
beneath the thatch roof, are two heavy pieces of flat timber, scored 
with a series of ripples to enable bare toes to take hold in ascend- 
ing, and thus to fulfil the functions of a step ladder. 

Then, from this curious beehive building, there issues a woman 
who walks erect with an odd stiff strut. Her neck is very long 
and thin, and encased in many coils of brass-wire as thick as a 
man’s little finger ; some belles, the most admired, carry as many 
as twenty-seven! Her head and face look small peeping out of 
this pyramid, and her hair is drawn up into a knot on the top of 
her head. She wears otherwise a short jumper and skirt, the latter 
almost like a kilt, folded over above the knees, and on her legs 
and on her forearms she carries masses more brass in the shape of 
rings, as much maybe as fifty to sixty pounds total weight. The 
effect of the adornments, and her style of dress, is to give her the 
outline of a champagne bottle with sloping shoulders. Yet weighted 
up as she is, compelled to straddle her legs to get along at all, 
this woman carries an infant, and is possibly the mother of five 
or six others. She goes down to the small valley below the house 
and there does conscientious and difficult field work, dibbling in 
the rice plants, standing in mud and water; or helping with the 
tedious irrigation and carrying water for household use. She has 
no cessation of labour, and she cannot put aside her armour. What 
makes it more inconvenient is that at the back of her neck there 
protrudes a handle, like the handle of a bedroom can, so that she 
can never rest comfortably when she at last lies down on her sleep- 
ing-mat. When she was a child of fourteen or so—marriageable 
age—she began by having a few, possibly five, rings welded round 
her neck, and others were added from time to time, so that she 
grew used to them like the lady who eventually carried the cow 
upstairs. 

Yet in their habits of uncleanliness, in their careless eating and 
drinking, their primitive ways of letting all scraps of refuse merely 
fall through the bamboo flooring and accumulate below, these 
people are uncivilised. 

There is perfect liberty of choice in marriage among them. 
Both man and maiden are allowed to choose outside the tribe if 
they please. Some of the girls are by no means bad-looking, but 
their formidable armour, not unnaturally, seems to deter suitors 
other than men of their own race. 

Before a Padaung man begins courtship he goes to the parents 
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of the chosen girl and asks permission to visit the house and pay 
attentions to their daughter with a view to marriage. This cere- 
monious procedure is unusual among the hill tribes, for, as a rule, 
the parents are left to find out for themselves what is happening, 
and there is no arrangement of marriage. But where mother and 
daughter have armour-clad forearms, perhaps the more ceremonious 
procedure is judicious. 

It is not a whirlwind affair ; on the contrary the suitor’s visits 
are carried on over a period which may be three months or may 
reach two years! Even then the young man chooses a friend 
with plausible and affable manners to get the consent, first of the 
parents and then of the girl, and finally to ascertain what presents 
would be acceptable to the damsel’s parents. These, for sub- 
stantial people, are buffaloes, bullocks or gongs, and it is usual, 
as a matter of acceptance, for presents to be given in turn to the 
parents of the suitor. That settles it, and the actual marriage 
ceremony is nothing but an orgie, at which everyone eats pork 
and fowls, and drinks on a Homeric scale. 

After this the girl remains in the house of her parents till her 
husband comes to take her away. This may be because there are 
wise doubts as to the condition of the young man after the orgie ; 
at any rate, there is no Young Lochinvar ardour about it. 

Even when she has been taken the bride remains only a day 
or two with her husband and then returns to her parents’ house, 
and this curious visiting and coming back goes on at intervals for 
six months before the young couple finally settle down together. 
It may be that this cautionary process is due to the brass arma- 
ture; ordinary caressing in such conditions must require practice, 
otherwise it might cause abrasions. It may be added that the 
average age of the bridegroom is fifteen or sixteen, and the b..de 
two years or so younger. Thus probably she has only the begin- 
ning of a pyramid of coils round her neck. Polygamy is not for- 
bidden, but is not generally practised as it is too expensive. 

Living not very far from the Padaungs, and also in the hills, 
are the Gaung-to (likewise called the Zayeins), whose practice 
is extremely different. Here the women do not build up their 
stretched necks in a sort of chimney of brass, but their forearms, 
from wrist to elbow, are tightly compressed in brass coils never 
removed, and as to the legs they are even worse off, for, instead 
of only having fitted coils, they have also large brass rings like 
curtain rings (old style), which, being slipped through rattan 
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garters, project outwards all round, and absolutely prevent free 
walking or even free sitting. The wretched wearers have often 
sores on their legs made by the chafing of these rings. They also 
wear blouses or jumpers, and very short skirts, but of a different 
pattern from the Padaungs. Each tribe is very tenacious of its 
patterns, by which the clan of the wearer may be told at a glance. 
The heads of the Gaung-to women are unkempt in the extreme ; 
wild straight locks never brushed, and inconceivably dirty, are as 
ubiquitous as the thatch on the houses, and this in contrast with 
the men, half of whose heads are shaved, thus earning the name 
of Gaung-to. 

Their manner of life is much the same as that of the Padaungs, 
entirely simple. They burn down the jungle on the hills and 
cultivate the place thus cleared, moving on to another when the 
ground is exhausted. Their implements are primitive, their ways 
even more so. Washing is unknown, and the houses, completely 
dark inside, are the haunt of many undesirable creatures. 

Yet the Gaung-to, if only because they are the most accessible, 
are the conspicuous type of endogamist in a restricted area, with 
all the variations which the idea suggests. When they reach the 
age of puberty all boys are sent to live in a building called a ‘ haw,’ 
which stands just outside the village fence, and from the time of 
their internment there they may not enter the houses even of their 
parents or talk to any young woman. In this way they know all 
about. one another, and they are not allowed to dream of an alli- 
ance with any but cousins in a certain degree, or girls of certain 
prescribed villages. 

This is easy enough in a community of insignificant size on a 
hill slope or in a small valley. The old rule was that if a Gaung-to 
wo;;,an eloped with a Shan or Taungthu the pair of them were 
put to death in a special way. A large hole was dug in the ground, 
across this a log was placed, with ropes hanging from it. The ends 
of these were noosed round the necks of the offending pair, and 
they were then pushed over the edge and so made to hang them- 
selves in their own grave. Civilisation is apt to ruin most primi- 
tive races, but in such a case it has its advantages. The visits of 
British officials have led to excommunication instead of execution, 
which is the easier to enforce, for it was undoubtedly always diffi- 
cult to catch the offending man of a different race. Nowadays 
couples, who have gone off without getting the permission of any- 
one, are forbidden ever again to enter their native village, or any 
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Gaung-to village. There are two villages entirely inhabited by 
such eloping couples. 

As if these restrictions were not bad enough, there is a further 
multiplication of limitations. People of certain villages may only 
intermarry with those of another village, so that men from Pah- 
laing are not allowed to seek wives anywhere but in Sawgawng. 
The result is that there are not a few bachelors in the haws ; some 
of these have reached the decrepit stage, and it is pitiable to see 
them perched on large stones with their cloaks around them, 
bearing a strong resemblance to vultures, as they crouch in order 
to warm their backs in the morning sun. As the sexes are fairly 
equal, there must be a corresponding number of spinsters, but 
they are not so clearly exhibited. 

When a man has managed to procure a bride—say a cousin—or 
a girl from a named village, he has still to consult the village elders 
before there can be a wedding. The whole affair is indeed arranged 
by the parents of the young man, who choose for him an eligible, 
or rather, we should say, a qualified wife, and then consult the 
village elders before they send along the three brass rings to the 
damsel in the name of their son. The girl has a right to refuse, 
but does not often do so, and, indeed, considering how thorny the 
way to matrimony is made, she is well advised to wear the brass 
rings without delay. 

The parents on both sides thereupon prepare a great feast, 
and everyone guzzles and gorges for three successive nights. It 
is only on these occasions of ceremony, such as a wedding or a 
funeral, that the unmarried men and spinsters meet. 

The censorious shake their heads over what goes on at these 
feasts, and the few missionaries, who are not admitted, say darkly 
that the proceedings are no better than the Agapé which the Council 
of Carthage denounced as being on a level with the parentalia of 
the heathen. 

It is obvious that where there is such a limited field of choice 
there must be unions where the ages of husband and wife are very 
unequal ; sometimes the husband is a boy of fifteen, and the only 
bride his parents can secure, who is in every way proper, may be 
sixty, and the other way also; but that is not so common, for a 
bachelor of sixty would seem to be out of the running, hopelessly 
condemned to celibacy unless he married a newly-born babe. 
Polygamy is of course not admitted ; it would be a waste of very 
scanty material, and divorce is not allowed. 
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The men wear boars’ tushes and also many necklaces of red 
or transparent stones. All this finery is the mark of a bachelor, 
for directly a man marries his wife takes it away from him. 

Of all the groups the Banyang or Banyok is the most sternly 
endogamist. With them there is no giving and taking in marriage . 
as with all other races civilised or assumably so to the world. 
The weddings must be carried out within the village fence within 
which none but Banyang live. It may be that the fact of much 
intermarrying has caused a reaction, for it is certain that the 
desire to mate in the ordinary way is conspicuously absent among 
these people. They do not marry unless they are compelled, and 
the village elders are concerned to get at least a few marriages 
effected as a means of preventing the race from dying out. In 
the old Burmese days an official called a Taung-sa was appointed. 
Taung-sa means literally ‘an eater of hills,’ but in respect of 
that this official seems to have been singularly mild. His chief 
duty was to see that no village died out from lack of marrying. 
He is quite business-like in his methods. The contracting parties 
must be related in certain degrees of kinship. In other words, 
there are just a few possible marriages. From these he selects a 
couple and orders them to marry, and married they are, just as 
a man might be bound over or ordered to keep the peace and be 
of good behaviour. 

In villages of less than a score of householders where there 
have been cross-marriages for years, the blood relationship requires 
no proving. There is no enquiry as to inclination. The parents 
on both sides have no say in the matter. Nobody is allowed to 
argue, but it is said that on the side of the man at least there is 
a disinclination that amounts to stubbornness. The bridegrooms 
have to be taken to the house of the young women by force, but 
the Taung-sa—the old name remains—sees to it that they go. 

The villagers know exactly what is to be done, and a feast is 
provided at which the whole population is present. It is of the 
traditional kind, with a special quantity of rice-spirit provided. 
It is asserted that the fee of the Taung-sa consists of two pots of 
liquor, but no doubt the pots are of a generous size. His presence 
and the bridal feast constitute the entire ceremony, and make it 
an officially gazetted wedding. 

The pair, happy or unhappy, at least know all about each 
other. Jaundiced critics, who have seen many of these weddings, 
say that the bridegroom is always the more backward of the two, 
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and that when the time comes for him to go to the house allotted 
for the joint home he has to be carried. 

The bride has, before this, discreetly withdrawn from the wed- 
ding feast, and, with some chosen maidens to bear her company, 
carries on the carousal in the house, on her mat which is the bridal 
bed. It is said that though the girls withdraw they still continue 
to drink cup for cup with the men. 

The bridegroom’s special friends carry him over and dump him 
down, then hand on their responsibility to a vigilance committee, 
who carefully bar all means of exit. For three days and nights 
the pair are kept forcibly secluded. Food is provided for them 
at the expense of the community, and after that time has elapsed 
they are allowed to resume their ordinary daily duties. 

There is nothing against a widow re-marrying, in fact she must, 
if the Taung-sa so orders it, as he will do if there is no other bride 
available. At any rate, before he appears on the scene at all it 
must be tolerably clear, in such a small community, as to who are 
to be the next victims. 

Many years ago the Banyang used to intermarry with the 
Pahlaing, but several generations back there was a quarrel, and 
since then the Banyangs have maintained a very close market. 
Intermarriage, even by men, with those of another race, is never 
permissible. 

It may be noted that these Banyang are good sportsmen, and 
go out hunting with packs of dogs, which is never done by any of 
the cognate races. 

In complete contrast with the above are Mépu marriage regu- 
lations, which are very liberal. These people belong to the race 
of White Karens tolerably well known to visitors to the country. 
Young men and maids are allowed to court without parental inter- 
ference, and a girl may even marry a man of another race and go 
on living in her own village, which is the last word in broad- 
mindedness. In all love affairs the man first employs a go-between 
to find out if the girl is favourable to him, and if so, he visits her, 
something after the style of the Burmans. When philandering 
has been brought to a successful issue, the consent of the parents 
is obtained; this is comparatively easy, a much more serious 
business is to see if the omens are propitious, and many a promising 
marriage, with otherwise a fair sky ahead, has been clouded over 
and even destroyed by the quality of a pig’s liver. The contracting 
pair each produces a pig, and as it is impossible to know by external 
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examination what shape the liver of the pig is, or if it is up to the 
required standard of the very best livers, there is anxious doubt 
while the beasts are killed, and the inspection made. The livers 
of the pigs outweigh any feeling of romance. If the liver on either 
side be an emphatically bad one, misshapen and discoloured, 
there is no hope at all, the match is off. But this is not to say 
the unhappy girl or man may not come off triumphantly with 
another suitor and another pig. 

If all is well, the bridegroom goes to live in the house of his 
parents-in-law, and a somewhat eccentric rule ordains that the 
young couple are now under the rule of the go-between who brought 
them together, and who acts as guardian in the place of their own 
parents. Yet an even greater eccentricity is revealed with the 
birth of the first son. For the young father then loses his own 
name and becomes merely the father of his son. The son’s name 
is, say, La-e, and the man is subsequently the ‘father of La-e,’ 
not La-than, or whatever he may have been previously. 

To the north of the line running out to Maymyo, the cold- 
weather station of Government, and beyond, to the famous Gokteik 
Gorge and Hsipaw, lies the state of Tawngeng almost entirely 
inhabited by a peaceable people called the Palaungs, though the 
Kachins are thrusting in from the north. These people live in a 
perfect criss-cross or network of hills, like the bones of a herring, 
and their customs have remained unchanged for ages. A motor 
road is now projected from Hsipaw to the capital of the state, 
77 miles, and it may be that this will alter matters considerably. 
Yet, in spite of their jungle-covered hills, the Palaungs have always 
been in touch with the outer world, by reason of the pedlars and 
pack-men who come and go. They come mainly for tea, which 
the Palaungs grow in great quantities, and they bring in rice, 
which, owing to the almost uninterrupted hills, they cannot grow 
enough of for themselves. 

The Palaungs are a stoutly built, stocky people, of a tolerably 
fair skin and sometimes even brown or grey eyes. Their houses, 
planted on the hill-sides at all angles, are roofed with thatch, and 
the ground floor between the posts below forms a stable for the 
ponies they breed. Very often several families live in one house, 
which grows in length to as much as a hundred feet, for it is not 
easy to find a bit of ground where any such building will hold on 
without slipping down bodily. The women dress in indigo, and 
wear a head-dress like a capuchin monk’s hood, quite distinctive. 
VOL. LXXIII.—No. 433, N.S. 4 
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They are never without these hoods. They work hard, and live 
most primitively, and yet among them there is a system of lovers’ 
talk and a language of flowers which cannot be rivalled even by 
comparison with the height of the valentine period, or the most 
sentimental years of the eighteenth century. The very children 
are taught these rhymes and hyperboles, and understand them so 
familiarly that they talk to each other in them. Every flower has 
its significance, and when the children are rising twelve—by which 
time they are considered to be grown up—they are most carefully 
taught the etiquette of courting in all its branches by a love tutor 
or tutoress. 

For the greater part of the year all this is in abeyance, as, 
during the wet season, the whole population migrates to the tea 
fields on steep hill-sides, and these are sometimes a long way from 
their villages. There, in the pouring wet, with sore fingers, stand- 
ing on ground at an angle of a house-roof, slipping and stumbling, 
they work all day from dawn to dark. Even the children gather 
what they can to help the parents, and then most of them sleep, 
still in their hopelessly sticky wet clothes, in the great barn-like 
place where the tea is steamed. It is amazing that more illnesses 
and deaths do not result. 

But when this is over, and the dry weather sets in, then the 
coaching of the children begins, and by the spring-time an estimate 
is made of all the fresh population now to be advanced to the 
status of grown-up. The names of all the girls, written in the 
Shan character, for the Palaungs have no written character, are 
put in an earthenware chattie, and the little boys filing past draw 
out each one a name for himself, and that, for the time being, is 
the little girl he must court. This ceremonial proceeding has been 
fully described in Mrs. Leslie Milne’s book, The Home of an Eastern 
Clan, so it is not necessary to do more than refer to it here. 

The boys visit the girls in the evenings; the two exchange 
presents, and talk in the language of rhyme and allusion; each 
is backed up by the respective love-tutor, and when the time is 
getting late the boy’s love-tutor, who has with him also a number 
of solemn and silent little boys whose turns are yet to come, passes 
on with them all to another house. But queer though this is, it 
is not so queer as the actual wooing. 

From the time a girl is thirteen she is free to sit up all night 
to receive lovers, without the presence of her parents, who go to 
sleep in the adjoining room or partition. A popular girl will have 
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many men calling on her, and she keeps piling up the fire—the 
only light—with chunks of wood, and holding light badinage with 
the favoured swain. It is only the one who is really in earnest 
who will reveal his face, the rest sit swathed in blankets in the 
shadows. When, in this way, two young people have definitely 
chosen each other, then the young man comes and carries off the 
girl, who leaves a little packet of tea and rice for her parents, to 
signify in the accepted way that she has eloped. 

She steals out of the house in the wake of her future husband, 
and is flanked by a bodyguard of his friends. They see to it that 
the girl does not slip away back if her courage fails her. They go 
usually to the house of the bridegroom’s parents. Convention 
demands that the girl’s parents should make a great fuss the next 
day, and search for her in all the places where they know she will 
not be. Yet in the end the matter is settled amicably. It is not 
unusual for a girl to be persuaded to go back to her own home, 
only to elope again the following night; this is considered to be 
doing the thing with a flourish. 

But besides the customs described above, there are others even 
more peculiar. Sometimes a young man cuts a hole in the matting 
forming the side of the house where the girl he wants to court is 
sleeping. He gropes around in the hole so made and pulls at the 
girl’s blanket to awaken her. He has been known to miscalculate 
and waken her father instead. But as a rule the matter is arranged 
beforehand, and unless the girl is mischievous enough to play a 
trick upon him, there are no mistakes. Long conversations in 
whispers ensue. The man is probably standing on a block or big 
stone to reach up, and around and behind him are other aspirants 
who will take their places when he makes way. Occasionally a 
youth who is very enterprising cuts a hole in the bamboo flooring 
instead of the side of the house, and then, seated on a bullock or 
pony’s back, talks ardently for half the night in all the flowery 
language that has been instilled into him from tiny boyhood. The 
continuous murmuring of the daughter’s lover mingles with the 
parents’ dreams, yet it is all recognised and decorous courting. 

When we pass on to the Kachins, the wild men of the north, 
among whom blood feuds called ‘debts’ are hardly yet extinct, 
we find quite other arrangements. They also live among hills, are 
quite illiterate, and have nothing that the most civil could call a 
history. Their villages are built for strict defence, with avenues 
of approach, thorn hedges and all the precautions against surprise 
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dictated by long experience. Some of the tribes eat dogs, and all 
alike are inured to the disuse of water. 

When they are working in the fields they get covered with a 
sticky mixture of ashes and human moisture which they never 
remove. Yet they also hamper themselves with the severest 
restrictions as to the mating of man and maid. Their taboo takes 
the line of forbidding any who have the same surname to marry, 
whether they belong to the same village or not. It is, as if it 
were with us that the innumerable numbers of the Smiths, Wil- 
kinsons, Evanses, Scotts and the like might never pick out one of 
their own name, though the idea that there could be any family 
tie was quite preposterous. 

But otherwise, their arrangements are what might be euphemis- 
tically called free and easy. Long ago Marco Polo said of the 
country up Tibet way that it was a good country for bachelors to 
go to, and the same may be said of the Kachin country, for, in 
glaring contrast to the sight of the inhibited bachelors of the 
Gaung-to sitting mateless and solitary in their haw, we have here 
‘maidens’ bowers’ to which the young people repair as a matter 
of course. 

These places may be likened to the village halls of our own 
country, though often but a large granary. The young people 
themselves take care that it is kept decked with greenery and 
what flowers may be available. To this all the youth of the village 
repair after dark, and indulge in songs, singing in chorus or anti- 
strophe. It does not appear that there is any dancing, and it is 
not suggested that improprieties take place in public. It is merely 
the Kachin variant of the night club. No married people are per- 
mitted, though a widow or widower, if accompanied and introduced 
by one of the opposite sex, is welcomed. 

The party does not break up till midnight or later. Indeed, it 
is wonderful, considering that the women at least in all these tribes 
are excessively hard worked, that they are able to stand these late 
hours. The Palaung damsel we have seen spends the night receiving 
lovers—in no indecorous sense—and anyone who has tried it knows 
there is no strain so great as trying to be witty and give out snappy 
back-chat, especially if the male opposite number is stolid and 
unready with his tongue. The Palaung damsel certainly gets a 
little sleep after the evening meal, before the lovers arrive, and it 
is considered right that she should do so. Her parents probably 
know all about the young men who are visiting her, though they 
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look the other way, and the only authorised confidante is her 
young sister, who may hope to profit by the confidence. But this 
is a digression. 

When the company of the ‘ maidens’ bower’ in Kachin-land 
breaks up, then the couples repair to any convenient sleeping- 
places there may be, and nothing whatever is thought about it. 

One of the Kachin love-songs tells us of ‘ the life as lived by 
the young people, led by natural impulses and no restraining 
influences,’ as if it were the right thing ; and so to themitis. The 
Kachins maintain that the results of these ‘ marriages by experi- 
ment’ are very good, and no doubt the leasehold ladies of Holly- 
wood will agree with them. Ifa man and girl do not find them- 
selves in agreement, they can part and no harm done, but once 
properly married there is no more dalliance. 

If a child is born before marriage the husband has the right 
to it if he wishes, but children are an asset, and no doubt the girl’s 
people would be quite willing to take it if he does not. The man 
has to fulfil certain obligations in the way of presents, and very 
often marries the girl; if he does neither, the parents promptly 
start a ‘debt’ against him, which will involve his family to the 
remotest scions. Families are not large among the Kachins, there is 
nothing like the fruitful branches of the Palaungs, and as boys 
are very useful in carrying on or paying off ‘debts,’ and girls do 
all the useful work, either are welcomed. 

The Taungthus are a picturesquely clad people who live in the 
Myelat, the strip of country between Burma and the Shan States 
proper. The women wear a most portentous turban which strikes 
the eye all the more after one has come up through the Burmese 
country, for their women never cover the head at all except for 
coolie work. The Taungthus’ turban is founded on a strip of cloth 
adorned with tassels, and is fixed by a huge silver spike. But the 
oddest bit is a long and beautifully woven silver cord or thong, 
as lithe as a snake’s body, which is wound round and round. This 
head-dress gives the women a dressy and sophisticated appearance, 
as also does the quantity of silver bracelets, heavy earrings and 
other adornments. They have a jumper with a V-neck opening, 
and a short skirt, all in black, but with a curious diaper weave in 
the material which attracted the attention of the British Museum 
experts. 

These well-dressed women complete their costume by carrying 
arm-bags of stout red silk or woven with gold and silver threads. 
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Yet they live in wild and hilly country, and are almost wholly 
simple cultivators of the ground without education or any written 
speech. Their houses of teak and thatch, their primitive ways, 
are unchanged from those of their forefathers, and their cultivation 
has not advanced beyond the taungya stage, the burning up of 
patches of jungle so that the ashes form the manure, and then after 
@ season or two moving on to another. Water is very scarce and 
washing unknown. Every house has its guardian nat, every stream 
its spirit to be placated. Even when fresh supplies are needed 
from the store-shed chicken-bones must be consulted. 

Among these untutored folk courting must not be carried on 
by stealth, and such a thing as young people meeting in the woods 
or field-tracks would be most shocking. The proper time for such 
proceedings is after dark, when the young man comes to the house 
of the object of his affections playing on a flute, if he is lucky 
enough to have one. This is to warn the parents to clear off out 
of the way. The girl of course hears it too, and no doubt knows 
exactly the capacity of the particular player, by which she is 
unerringly able to place him. Even if she is quite willing to see 
him she sometimes remains lying on her sleeping-mat in the second 
partitioned compartment to which her parents have retired. This 
is the assumed coyness which has gone out of fashion in the most 
sophisticated circles nowadays, but still lingers in the country 
places. 

The youth, stepping briskly up the ladder, enters the living- 
room, and by the light of the burning log fire—there is plenty of 
wood in the Taungthu country—he sees the girl is not there. With- 
out hesitation he passes through the partition and pulls her out 
of bed. This sounds very intimate, but there is nothing com- 
promising or binding about it. The girl lies down in most of her 
clothes, and her bed is only a woven mat on the floor. 

When finally arranged, the marriage takes place in the house 
of the bride’s parents. The bride and bridegroom sit side by side 
with relatives and friends around them. A person ‘ whose mother 
and father are alive’ hands them packets of pickled tea, which 
they swallow before all the company. This is the binding part of 
the ceremony. The oldest person in the village ties a piece of 
cotton round the wrist of the wife, and then ‘ prays’ the senti- 
ments invariable and obvious, ‘many children’ always being 
emphasised. Presents are made, and the wedding feast follows. 
Finally a villager, who may be taken to represent the verger, and 
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receives a fee of four annas, partitions off a corner of the room in 
the house of the parents for the newly married pair to live in. 
This may be in the house either of his or her parents. 

Among the cognate tribe of the Taungyo, it is not the young 
man who comes tootling round, but the girl who comes out after 
dark and waits for him. The Taungthu and Burmese consider 
this most shocking. But it seems to work quite well, and when 
the young man has gathered sufficient possessions to warrant his 
converting a sweetheart into a wife—it is always indicated that 
the nightly conversations are only about the weather or the crops 
—he takes her to the house of his father and mother, and they 
are considered married. There are presents to be made, of course, 
and the going to the bridegroom’s house is the occasion of some 
ceremony, his bachelor friends holding a cord across the path and 
refusing to move it until toll is paid. 

The main point is, that these laws which custom or legend have 
decreed, are immutable, and however earthy the tribes may be, 
and however unwashed, they would not dream of departing from 
them or omitting a tittle of the customs proscribed. Courting must 
be done in such-and-such a fashion, and the man or maid who 
breaks the rules is the occasion for as much scandal as would be 
the case if a girl living in a suburban district went off with a man 
before the marriage ceremony. 
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SLEET STORM. 
BY LOUISE LAMBERTSON. 


TE rain, a fine drizzle, froze instantly as it touched the wind- 
shield of the black bus. The warmth within had beaded the 
windows with drops of cold moisture, which blended into distorted 
rainbows the myriad changing lights of night traffic, white and 
green and red. The floor was wet with tramped-in mud and the 
leather seats clammy to the touch ; one of the windows, insecurely 
fastened, rattled in the wind. Already the air was stale. 

Just as the City Hall clock boomed six, the bus-driver collected 
the tickets, closed the door, then slid behind the wheel. He was a 
young man, slim and dark, with competent-looking hands, and a 
worried frown. The shoulders of his trim brown uniform were 
spotted from the rain which beat in the partly opened window at 
his side, and the visor of his cap glistened with moisture. A 
licence card, dangling from the wind-shield in a woven-straw 
holder, gave his name and age: Scott Colton, 23. 

The five passengers, vaguely apprehensive, drawn together by a 
community of fear and the intimacy of light and oily warmth amid 
all the blackness outside, began to chat with each other even 
before the city lights and clamour had given place to the dark 
emptiness of country. Listening to them, the driver smiled faintly. 

‘A terrible night,’ the stout woman in the wet seal coat mur- 
mured to the flippant girl who had slid low in her seat in order to 
prop thin-soled patent leather pumps against the floor heater. 

“Gee, yes!’ the girl exclaimed, with a little self-conscious 
laugh. She was very pretty, and she knew it. ‘I was afraid to 
come, sort of, but I’d promised and Tommy would have been so 
disappointed.’ The dim light bulb directly above her red-hatted 
head cast an odd shadow on her face, making it seem foreshortened 
and the powdered skin unnaturally soft and pink. ‘I’m going toa 
fraternity dance at the University,’ she confided proudly. 

The matron, not usually sympathetic to pert youth, nodded 
with understanding, and leaned forward, with an involuntary gasp 
at the effort required, to unbuckle her galoshes. 

‘Well, I hope you get there,’ the anxious-eyed fellow in the 
shabby brown coat which smelled of pop-corn interposed. ‘ Me, 
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I’ve got a sick wife. Nothing less than that would bring me out 
on a night like this.’ He rubbed a stubby forefinger against the 
frosted window and peered out at the blackness. Seeing nothing, 
he sighed deeply. 

The fat travelling salesman, chewing an unlighted cigar, stared 
at the girl with thoughts of flirtation scarcely veiled beneath his 
heavy eyelids. He decided against it. Too short a trip. 

‘The road is just a glare of ice,’ the pompous individual who 
looked like an underpaid teacher said in sonorous tones. He was 
looking over the driver’s shoulder at the road ahead. ‘ You 
couldn’t hire me to drive a car to-night.’ 

One corner of the driver’s mouth twitched spasmodically. At 
the foot of a hill, he changed gears with care. The hum of the 
motor changed to a laboured roar. 

‘ A bus is about as bad as a car,’ the worried man said, fluttering 
his hands. He was young and gaunt, and his hair was too long, 
as if the price of a hair-cut mattered. 

‘No, no! A bus is so much heavier! Even a small bus like 
this is so much heavier. They never skid,’ said the teacher with 
the calm voice of authority. 

‘Even an army tank could skid to-night,’ the shabby one 
stated stubbornly. 

The travelling salesman laughed with the ease of one to whom 
a laugh is part of stock in trade. ‘These big buses don’t skid 
often,’ he said with the patronising manner of an habitual traveller 
enlightening the unsophisticated. ‘And we have a very ex- 
perienced driver with us to-night. The best of the lot, chosen 
for his ability, they told me at the station.’ 

The driver’s ears grew faintly pink. His eyes flickered momen- 
tarily to the mirror above the windshield which reflected the interior. 
They were dark eyes, moody to-night with bitter thoughts. Anna, 
the ticket girl, had told the salesman that. She always said it, a 
reassuring formula, to any timid traveller who questioned her. 
Still, it was praise, of a sort. 

Through the six inches of windshield cleaned by the automatic 
wiper, the pavement shone deceptively clear. It seemed safe 
enough. But it was ice, wet ice, than which there is nothing 
more dangerous. 

What fools these people were to travel in weather like this! 
That girl, and her dance; and the salesman, with his array of 
sample cases about which he had fussed like an old woman. For 
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such as these, good men had to take their lives in their hands ; 
and what did it matter? The girl would dance in whatever town 
she was in, and the salesman peddle his samples. Why, then, 
was it necessary to cater to their silly impulse to go from place 
to place ? 

It was the fault of the Company! They ought not to have 
sent out a bus on a night like this. It wasn’t safe! But what 
did they care? They had insurance . . . if anything happened, 
let the insurance companies pay ! 

All they thought about was keeping to schedule. Always 
urging the drivers not to be late. Proud of the record of never 
having missed a day during the last five years. They liked to 
advertise that the buses went, come what might... . 

He ought to have refused to come! 

They couldn’t know what it meant, those office men! They 
couldn’t realise what it was like to be driving a machine of almost 
human malevolence on a pavement as smooth as a mirror and as 
slippery as oil. 

It would be better—or worse—when they got on the gravel road. 

Perhaps if he had refused to drive to-night, they would have 
realised what he was up against; how impossible it was. Too 
much responsibility for one man, and the cards stacked against him. 

But no! He knew what would have happened. They would 
have sent someone else; and in a few days, on another pretext, 
he would have been discharged. There would have been vague 
whisperings among the other drivers. But it wasn’t yellow to be 
reasonably cautious! He was as brave as the next man. It 
wasn’t just himself he was afraid for, either; it was these others, 
his passengers, the siily fools who hadn’t sense enough to stay at 
home but must go gadding about on trivial errands, trusting him 
to get them to their futile destinations safely. That thin, pretty 
girl, going to her dance, and the man with the sick wife; they 
must not be disappointed, delayed. 

No, he could not have refused to come. 

And he had to keep this job of his, now that he had met Gwen. 
So sweet, Gwen was; like an independent kitten. He knew that 
she would be thinking about him, worrying about him skating 
along on treacherous wheels on greasy, black marble. 

They were on the gravel now. It was no better; not so 
smoothly dangerous, but the ruts gave added momentum to any 
chance slide. The rain was slanting in long needles against the 
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windows, and dancing in big drops upon the hot engine. They 
were nearing the river. It was warmer in the lowlands, and a 
faint fog was rising. It ‘vas harder to see the road now that it 
was no longer a ribbon of blackness. On the curves, there were 
white guard posts; but the straight road had no guards. The 
hills were long, easy grades, with many curves. To the danger 
of skidding was added the danger of running off the bank... 
and the river was twenty feet below. 

‘Well, we haven’t skidded yet,’ said the salesman with easy 
jocularity, leaning toward the flippant young thing. 

There was a sickening lurch, a breath-taking spin. Slipping, 
sliding, turning! A crash into a white guard post, which snapped 
as if it were the merest twig. The invisible wire supports of the 
post sang in an overtone of emergency as they cracked. The bus, 
weaving crazily, ricocheted from one side of the road to the other, 
like a pebble skipping over water; and came to a stop, after a 
circling slide, with the right back wheel resting in the jagged hole 
where the guard post had been. 

The pretty girl, now that danger was over, gave a shriek of 
honest terror. The black-garbed teacher, jarred to the floor at 
the crash, his trousers smeared with mud, crouched on hands and 
knees, with his chin pressed hard against the outflung arm of the 
white-haired matron, so that his bulging eyes, peering with teary 
surprise above the short fur of her coat, seemed like those of some 
startled, timid beast. 

' Young Colton, saying nothing, his mouth set in a grim line, 
shut off the engine and kicked the lever which swung open the 
door. 

‘Oh,’ gasped the girl in the sudden silence, puckering her red 
mouth into a bud. ‘ That was kind of exciting, wasn’t it ?’ 

The salesman managed a laugh. ‘ Well, we’re still here,’ he said. 

The girl’s slanting eyes met his for a brief second. Then, like 
a cloud of scented, ochre powder, sophistication settled on her 
again. ‘For a minute,’ she qualified. ‘I mean it was kind of 
exciting for a minute!’ 

Cold with fury the driver stepped out into the sleet. What 
fools these people were! What utter fools! Death and the rush- 
ing river had been mocked by the slender strength of a white 
post ; and yet they could laugh and joke and call it ‘ kind of 
exciting, for a minute.’ 

Flashlight in hand, he went around to the back of the bus 
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and found, as he had suspected, that a spike from the broken 
post had penetrated the right tire. In the icy hole, the rubber 
lay spread out, as flatly awkward as the webbed feet of a duck on 
land. Hazel bushes, ice-laden, brushed close to the fender; the 
wind whistled, and the rain beat down the back of his neck, as he 
leaned over the tire. He began to get out his tools; then put 
them back again. He was careful not to look over the bank ; 
he could see nothing, but it was better not to look. 

The shabby young man had clambered out of the bus and 
come to stand beside Colton. ‘Gee!’ he marvelled. ‘That tire 
going flat was what saved us, I’ll bet! It didn’t spin so easy as 
the others, and so that wheel got caught in the hole.’ The low, 
red light on the back of the bus and the three green lights above 
etched his sharp-featured face into shiny relief against the charcoal 
of the night. A curiously tense expression came creeping into 
his eyes. He listened, head cocked on one side, to the rushing 
whisper of the rain and that other more distant whisper, which 
was the river. ‘ Must be a river down there,’ he said, surprised. 
Unconsciously, he edged closer to his companion. ‘Say! I guess 
that was a pretty close call!’ he muttered. 

A pretty close call! And that was all it meant to this blind 
simpleton. He didn’t have the responsibility of it: it wasn’t up 
to him, somehow, someway, to inch that clumsy monster of a bus 
away from the edge of the unguarded bank to a place where it 
was possible to change a tire. It wasn’t up to him to do that, 
and then change the tire, and go on the way again, expecting any 
moment that worse might follow. 

He said to the nervous man in a voice which was quite expres- 
sionless: ‘I’ve got to get the bus to the top of the grade before 
I can change the tire. Can’t do it here. Couldn’t get the jack 
under, in that hole, and anyway, it’s too dangerous to leave the 
bus here. It might start to slip off the bank any minute.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ agreed the brown-coated one. He blew his nose on 
a wrinkled, yellow-bordered handkerchief. ‘ Yes, yes,’ he repeated. 

The pompous teacher, dignity forgotten, was trying to stare 
through the ice-encrusted back window. Looking up at him, the 
driver felt again that strange wave of fury. 

That fatuous windbag! Probably going to some schoolmasters’ 
convention at the University, there to talk in his solemn tones of 
the value of this and that to the youth of our country. And what 
did it amount to? Was it worth risking a man’s life for ? 
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He strode to the door of the bus and spoke sharply. ‘ Every- 
body get out!’ 

They hastened to obey, the elderly woman with the remnants 
of her stately bearing, the girl laughing shrilly; they gathered 
around the rear of the bus, chattering their futile comments. The 
driver set about the business at hand. 

In back of the wheel, he propped the splintered post and half 
a dozen stones, feeble semblance of protection. Then he gave curt 
orders. ‘I’ve got to get this bus to the top of the grade before I 
dare try to change the tire. It will be hard to start up, on the ice, 
with a flat tire. I want you women to stand out of the way, on 
the other side of the road; but the men have got to push.’ 

‘Sure!’ said the men, all together. 

‘But listen!’ continued Colton. ‘ At the first sign of a skid, 
you get out. Run! If it gets to skidding, you can’t stop it. 
Only thing to do is to let it go. And keep on the left side when 
you’re pushing, because if she does go, it will be . . . to the right!’ 
He didn’t say ‘ over the bank’; let them figure that out for them- 
selves—— 

‘Sure!’ said the fat salesman. ‘ But I guess the old girl will 
make the grade all right when she feels my heft behind her.’ 

The elderly woman had wrapped her coat high about her throat. 
From its snugness, she spoke. ‘ But what about you ?’ she asked 
Colton. ‘If it starts to skid, what will you do?’ 

The driver’s face was a mask. What did she care what hap- 
pened ? She was all right, wasn’t she? She’d thought that she 
had to travel to-night; and it was on account of her and these 
other fools that he had to take that chance. ‘Ill jump, if I can,’ 
he said quietly, knowing well that he could not jump. Not with 
the single door opening on the side which overhung the river. 

He stepped in, lowered the windows so that he might shout 
directions, and started the engine. The motor purred in low gear 
a full minute before he dared to slip the clutch. There was a 
rocking movement, as the engine strained; but he did not dare 
to let it rock much; not with that rear wheel in the hole where 
the post had been on the very edge of the embankment. 

The salesman came running, panting, his face plastered with 
mud. ‘The wheels keep spinning round and round !’ he shouted. 

The fat buffoon! How else would a wheel spin but round and 
round ! 

He got out and went back to the group. The wheel had churned 
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deeper and deeper into the gravel; closer and closer to the edge. 
Gravel lay spattered over the ice, like nut frosting on a white cake. 
‘The trouble is not so much with this wheel, as with the others,’ 
he decided. ‘They can’t get started, on the ice.’ He took a 
shovel from the bus and began to dig down through the snow and 
ice at the side of the road to the gravel. The others stood about 
watching him with eyes that gleamed in the darkness like those 
of hungry animals. He spread the gravel in front of the other 
three wheels, pounding it down into the ice as well as he was able. 

‘Now!’ he said, finally. ‘When I shout, you are all to push 
ashardasyoucan. Every bit of added effort helps! But remember 
to stay on the left side, so you can jump out of the way, if it starts 
to skid. If we don’t get out this time... .’ He did not finish 
the sentence. Let them imagine what would happen if they didn’t 
get out this time, he thought savagely. Let them imagine them- 
selves walking down that lonely road for miles and miles, thinking 
of him, dead, in the river. ... Perhaps on another such night 
they might not be so eager to set out on their futile trips! Perhaps 
they would be willing to stay at home, where a sensible human 
being should be. 

He crawled into his seat, noting that the list toward the river 
had increased. The motor roared for a moment, while he smiled 
to himself, deriving a sort of sardonic amusement at the thought 
of the exhaust gases which must be pouring forth. Then he put 
the machine in gear and shouted. 

Again the wheels spun. There was a faint smell of rubber. 
He saw that it was no good, unless he worked the car into a rhythmic 
rocking. If he did that, on the top of the forward push some time, 
the front wheels might catch on the solid gravel and pull out. 

But there was a terrible alternative. On the back sway, there 
was nothing between him and the river but six inches of loose 
gravel. 

He made the decision. The bus should rock! Again he 
shouted, and fed the gas. 

It swayed backward and forward a matter of inches, like a 
giant cradle pushed by careless children to the very limits of its 
rockers, where it teetered momentarily before swaying sickeningly 
backwards. 

The gaunt, long-haired man ran forward to the open window. 
His face was streaked with mud, and he grasped for breath, showing 
a very red-tongue. ‘Keep it up!’ he shouted. ‘ We’ve almost 
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gotit. Butsay! Don’t force it quite so much. Take it slow and 
easy on that back rock!’ 

Warning him, was he? The poor, blind fool! Did the fellow 
think he didn’t know he was hanging over the brink of eternity ? 
Did he think because he couldn’t see it that he couldn’t imagine 
that frozen gravel crumbling under the heavy back pressure ? 

‘Keep to the left and be ready to jump!’ he said between 
his teeth. 

The matron, big-eyed, came cautiously picking her way across 
the slippery road. ‘I’m going to push, too,’ she announced. ‘I 
weigh one hundred and eighty pounds, and I guess that’ll help!’ 

Out of the corner of his eye, he watched them move over to 
give her room. The red-cheeked girl, not to be outdone, began 
to push on the fender. The depth of the swing increased per- 
ceptibly. His own hands tightened on the wheel; unconsciously, 
he, too, was pushing. 

For a wonderful instant, the monster trembled on the forward 
extremity of its swing ; then, with a gathering of power, the wheels 
caught the gravel. With motor racing, it crawled forward, up the 
grade, slowly, slowly—to the top of the hill. 

He shut off the engine and sat there, not moving, not even 


| thinking. Behind him, the passengers were climbing the hill, 


panting, mud-splattered, chattering at each other. Stiffly, he got 
out and stood beside the door. 

‘It’s ruined my coat,’ complained the matron. Her white hair 
was hanging in careless locks on the collar of the coat. ‘ Absolutely 
ruined it. And it’s new, too.’ 

‘T’ve lost a rubber,’ grumbled the teacher, as he clambered into 
the bus. His voice was deep with irritation, and he kept flapping 
his coat-tails to shake off the sleet. ‘How’s a man going to walk 
on this ice without rubbers ?’ 

The fat salesman was last. He climbed into the bus and sank 
into a seat, gasping for breath. His face, in the yellow overhead 
light, was an unhealthy purple, and the veins of his eyes showed 
in significant tracery. But he managed a smile at the young girl, 
as she sat down across the aisle. ‘ Kind of hard work, that,’ he 
said apologetically. 

‘Gee, yes!’ she agreed. ‘And we're going to be just simply 
hours late getting in! Isn’t it terrible ?’ 

The driver turned away to conceal the spasm of irritation which 
had printed itself on his face. He went around to the back again 
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and set about the business of changing the tire. They were alive ! 
They were safe. He had kept them safe. And now they were 
complaining about their lost rubbers and ruined coats and a delay 
of half an hour. He’d risked his life for them, and that was all it 
amounted to: half an hour’s delay. If he had gone over that 
bank in the tomb of a bus, it might have meant several hours’ delay, 
and that, to them, would have been real tragedy! But they 
weren’t in enough of a hurry to help him with the tire. Not they ! 

He wasn’t complaining; it was his job, and he was doing it, 
while they sat safe and snug inside. 

He thought how differently he would feel about it if it really 
amounted to anything. Suppose he had soldiers with him, going 
into battle! Suppose he had some famous doctor, speeding to 
save life! A man could feel, then, that it wasn’t wasted effort. 
It would be vital, important, satisfying to know that much depended 
on getting through on time. But he was carrying a girl to a dance 
and a shabby man to a sick wife (sick with toothache ?) and an 
old woman to some. party where she could show off her new seal 
coat. 

His bitter thoughts were interrupted by the little man in the 
brown coat, who came plodding up the road with a rubber dangling 
from his hand. ‘ Found this,’ he said laconically, handing it in the 
door to the teacher. But he did not get in the bus with the others. 
He came back to the driver and squatted beside him on the ice. 
‘Let me help,’ he volunteered, reaching for the wrench. He grew 
voluble. ‘That was a pretty ticklish situation!’ he said. ‘ Believe 
me, I know it was! The river was a good ways down and there 
wasn’t much between us and it but a couple of inches of post. 
And a lot of space. And space isn’t so good to lean up against!’ 
His arm, tightening bolts, was going round and round like a wheel. 
He grinned at the driver companionably. ‘ We’re getting this job 
done in short order,’ he rambled on. ‘I’m in kind of a hurry 
to-night. Anxious to get there.’ The grin slowly faded from his 
wide mouth. Staring straight ahead into the sleet, he heaved a 
deep sigh. ‘I’m sure in a hurry to get there,’ he muttered again. 

‘ Thanks for helping,’ Colton said gruffly, beginning to put away 
his tools. ‘I guess maybe it saved a couple of minutes for us.’ 
If there was sarcasm in his tone, the other did not notice it. 

‘Yeah,’ he agreed absently. ‘We ready to go now?’ 

They got back in the bus and the driver slammed the door. 
The salesman was saying to the girl: ‘Say! If that bus had gone 
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over the bank, I’ll bet I’d have lost my samples!’ The joy of a 
born salesman shone in his face. ‘I’ve got the slickest new kind 
of dress goods you ever saw! Something brand-new! Just 
invented. I tell you the women are going wild over it. It’s a 
long, loose weave that looks just like straw and kind of crackles 
when you rub it.’ 

‘Like hula-hula skirts?’ giggled the girl. 

‘Yeah! That’d be a good name for it, huh ?’ 

The matron had stopped scrubbing her coat with a muddy 
handkerchief and was listening intently. ‘ But it isn’t really straw, 
is it?’ she asked mildly. 

The teacher snorted and seemed about to speak. 

‘No,’ said the salesman quickly, with the faintest hint of con- 
tempt. ‘Course it’s silk.’ 

The teacher leaned forward, watch in hand, to speak to the 
driver. ‘How much farther is it ?’ 

‘Five miles.’ 

The slim thing made a great show of consulting her wrist-watch. 
‘ We're going to be just dreadfully late,’ she wailed. ‘And Tommy 
will be furious. And it will make me hurry so, to get ready for 
the dance!’ 

A derisive smile pulled down a corner of the driver’s mouth. 
How vastly important! He’d risked his life to get her to a dance 
on time... . 

‘It’s most annoying,’ said the pedantic voice. ‘I’m to make 
a speech to-night at the Schoolmasters’ Meeting. I'll just be able 
to get there, but I won’t have time to glance over my notes first. 
I always like to have time to get acclimated, before making a 
speech.’ 

The matron was leaning forward eagerly. ‘You’re Dr. Lee, 
aren’t you?’ she asked. ‘I’ve been wondering. .. .’ 

‘Yes,’ said the man. ‘I’m Dr. Lee.’ 

‘T’d like so much to hear your talk to-night,’ she murmured. 
‘I’ve admired your work for a long time, Dr. Lee.’ 

‘One does what one can,’ said the teacher, smiling. ‘They 
aren’t really bad boys, most of them. What they need is a good 
home and discipline, and that is what we try to give them.’ 

‘I know,’ she agreed. Her voice was very soft. ‘ You’re doing 
a wonderful work.’ 

In the distance, through the slanting sleet, the lights of the 
city became dimly visible, like jewels frozen in ice. The road, 
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made softer by recent traffic, was no longer dangerous. The driver 
rubbed his hand across his left cheek, wet with rain. Unconsciously 
he sighed. He had got them in, safe and sound ; the girl to her 
dance and the teacher to his convention. He had done his job. 
To-morrow was pay day. A man risked his life and was paid $30.00 
that fools might go to dances and conventions. 

‘Let me out at the “ Elwood,”’ said the teacher. ‘It’s only 
two blocks from there to the Auditorium. Maybe I'll have time 
to glance over my notes, after all.’ 

‘Me, too,’ said the salesman. He was cleaning the mud from 
under his finger-nails. ‘The ‘“ Elwood” is the best hotel in this 
town. Magnificent oyster stews. Hope the dining-room isn’t 
closed.’ 

The white-haired woman was fumbling in her handbag for a 
clean handkerchief. Her face was contorted with some sudden 
emotion. She began to mop her eyes, subduing little sobs. The 
others looked at her in astonishment. ‘I’m sorry,’ she sobbed. 
‘ Hearing you talk about where you're going . . . it sort of got me. 
The Schoolmasters’ Meeting, and everything!’ She blew her nose. 
‘I’m going to a funeral. My only sister. She was a teacher. 
She died to-day.’ 

In an embarrassed silence, they drew up in front of the brightly 
lighted hotel. The salesman, no longer jovial, cuddled the elderly 
woman’s arm in his hand, while he hailed her a taxi. Gallantly, 
he seated her in it, and stood, bald head recklessly exposed to the 
storm, until she was on her way. Then, and only then, he came 
back to the bus to superintend the unloading of his precious sample 
cases. 

The schoolmaster, coat-tails flapping about his long legs, had 
already disappeared around the corner. The salesman, surrounded 
by his cases, waved a hand at the two remaining passengers. 
‘Good-bye,’ he said. ‘Don’t get in the ditch again!’ 

As they started on, the girl and the shabby man moved ahead 
to the seats just back of the driver. ‘ It was kind of too bad about 
that woman, wasn’t it ?’ said the girl. ‘I don’t wonder she cried. 
Seeing all of us, so happy, and everything!’ She was peering 
ahead eagerly. ‘I want to stop at the University,’ she said, taking 
out a vanity case and powdering her nose. ‘ The light here is so 
dim, I can’t see a thing!’ She turned to the little man. ‘ He'll 
surely be waiting for me, don’t you think ? ’ she asked ingenuously. 
‘He wouldn’t go away and leave me?’ 
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‘Sure, he’ll be there.’ 

The girl patted the soft locks of hair against her cheek. ‘I 
know he will,’ she said confidently. ‘But wouldn’t it be terrible 
if he wasn’t!’ 

At the University Drug Store corner, where the bus halted, a 
young man was waiting, staring out into the night over a window 
display of toothbrushes. ‘ Tommy ! ’ said the pretty girl ecstatically, 
stepping down in her thin pumps to the slushy sidewalk. He 
rushed to meet her and they stood looking at each other. ‘Oh, 
Tommy !’ she said again. The wild rose colour in her cheeks had 
deepened; she was dancing on tiptoe, thrilling to life and love. 
The pertness had gone from her manner; she was all sweetness. 

The young man bundled her tenderly into a battered car. ‘I 
was worried about you,’ he said softly. She puckered her lips at 
him in a pretty grimace. ‘I know,’ she said. ‘It’s a bad night. 
But I couldn’t let a bad night keep me away from you, Tommy !’ 

The bus-driver slammed the door shut. There was an ache 
in his throat. When that girl had looked up at the young man, 
it had made him think of Gwen. ... He had wished he were 
seeing Gwen to-night... . 

‘A pretty girl, that,’ said the brown-coated man. ‘I like to 
see them bright and happy like her.’ 

‘Yes,’ Colton agreed. 

‘You'll be turning right at Anne Street, won’t you ?’ 

‘No. We turn left.’ 

‘Oh! Then I'll have to walk ail the way back from downtown.’ 
There was no protest in the voice, only a quiet acceptance. 

The driver’s shoulders twitched. ‘Supposed to keep to our 
regular route,’ he said gruffly. There was a silence. Colton felt 
uncomfortable. After all, this fellow had helped him with the tire. 
‘ But I guess it won’t make any difference to-night if we go down 
Anne,’ he said abruptly. ‘As long as there aren’t any other 
passengers to kick about it.’ 

‘Oh, thanks!’ 

At the corner, the bus turned right. ‘It’s three blocks down,’ 
said the shabby man. His voice had again an anxious pitch ; 
he coughed twice, nervously. His blunt fingers kept fumbling 
with the handle of the small bag on the floor at his feet, and he 
was leaning forward, half-crouching as if to spring; as if, in the 
immediate necessity of reaching his destination, inches and seconds 
of time were important. 
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A moment later, he gave a happy laugh, and the tension of his 
position noticeably relaxed. ‘ There’s a light there ! ’ he exclaimed. 
‘Oh, that’s fine!’ 

He turned to grin at the driver in a sort of embarrassed good- 
fellowship ; his elation was so great that he could not keep it to 
himself. Words bubbled from his mouth. ‘ That light means that 
everything is all right,’ he explained. ‘If anything had happened, 
she’d be at the hospital. I’ve been so worried !’ 

The bus stopped in front of a modest white house. ‘ You 
know how it is,’ said the passenger, clambering out backwards. 
‘'We’ve only been married a year. It will be our first child.’ 

‘Good night,’ said the driver, and smiled at the shabby young 
man; a smile no longer politely trained, but warm and friendly. 

On the kerb, the man lingered, fumbling with his bag, for a last 
word. ‘I feel that I ought to thank you for getting me through, 
to-night,’ he said. ‘This terrible storm! But we can always 
depend on you fellows, can’t we?’ He turned torun up the steps. 
‘Good night,’ he called back over his shoulder. ‘Good night!’ 

As Colton waited, hands limp on the wheel, tired eyes staring 

, at the red traffic light on the corner, a curious thought came to him. 
He saw himself in a new light, not as a slave to gadabout humanity, 
but as a modern messenger of Destiny, carrying his ill-assorted 
passengers through an interlude of storm to life itself: to birth, 
and death, and love. Men such as he were the very warp in the 
pattern of civilisation. Their creed was one of service and depend- 
ability, against whatever odds. 

Pride came to him, and the pleasant sense of accomplishment 
which follows a necessary job, well done. He laughed aloud, 
thinking : he had wished to have soldiers and doctors for passengers, 
to justify the risks he had taken; and all the time there had been 
riding with him the hopes and fears, the joys and sorrows, of all 
mankind. ‘They can always depend on us fellows!’ he said 
soberly. ‘ We'll get them through!’ 
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SURREY SOLITUDES. 


It is quite conceivable that anyone unacquainted with the more 
rural parts of the Home Counties may consider the title of this 
article somewhat incongruous. There is a tendency to regard all 
the country within fifty miles of London as suburban at best, a 
mere extension of the Metropolitan area, which, each year, expands 
farther and farther afield. Such conditions as those described in 
Cobbett’s Rural Rides, or in other words, roads girth deep in mud, 
fringed by nothing but an interminable ‘ rascally common,’ seem 
as far removed from twentieth-century realities as the days of Dick 
Turpin, nor could one extol the natural beauties of a county such 
as Surrey without laying oneself open to the charge of Cockneyism. 
Numberless men, country-lovers at heart, but compelled by the 
claims of business to live in or near London, when free for a while, 
nowadays make a special point of journeying as far from the 
Metropolis as possible, and in so doing frequently leave behind 
them natural beauties and amenities that actually compare favour- 
ably with those available in many of the more remote and con- 
ventionally wilder parts of the kingdom. 

Incredible as it may seem, there are few districts in England 
to-day that offer a more fruitful field for the naturalist—and above 
all the bird-lover—than the somewhat despised Surrey Commons, 
particularly the exceedingly attractive region of pinewood and 
heather, Cobbett’s ‘immense heath which sweeps down from the 
summit of Hindhead, across to the north over numerous hills 
of minor altitude and of an infinite variety of shapes towards 
Farnham to the north-east, towards the Hog’s Back, leading from 
Farnham to Guildford, and to the east, or nearly so, towards 
Godalming.’ This includes much of the extensive panorama over- 
looked from Newlands Corner and the pine-capped summit of 
Crooksbury Hill, which latter constitutes one of the most con- 
spicuous landmarks of the Home Counties. 

Resting in the heather that clothes the steep slopes of Crooks- 
bury to-day, one is not surprised that Conan Doyle made the 
surrounding country the scene of his fascinating old-world romance, 
Sir Nigel. Nowadays, indeed, busy thoroughfares intersect the 
wide expanses of heath and woodland ; innumerable new buildings 
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glimmer among the dark pines; the ruins of venerable Waverley 
re-echo the constant motor-horn; yet more than enough of the 
wild still remains to indicate the general character of the country 
as it must have appeared even in the comparatively recent days 
when Gilbert White pursued his wild-life studies upon the adjoining 
waste of Wolmer Forest. 

Indeed, a delightful atmosphere of old romance still pervades 
this heather country, and it is astonishing to find that the spirit 
of primitive England still breathes so near the noisy and populous 
heart of the twentieth-century Great Britain. Its great charm 
lies in the freedom of access that its wide and picturesque commons 
still offer to all comers. On a summer day one may wander over 
miles of heath fragrant with honey scents, without encountering 
another human being. Civilisation, of course, is there. At any 
turn of the bridle-path one may be confronted with the sight of 
some new dwelling-house, or at any moment the discordant note 
of a motor-horn may shatter the spell by announcing the where- 
abouts of the unsuspected highway. That is an essential feature 
of the Surrey solitudes—the astonishing mixture of the wild and 
the civilised, of rural seclusion and ultra-modernism. Of this I 
witnessed a characteristic example in the course of the recent 
Aldershot Tattoo, when during a momentary interval in the per- 
formance, amid the glare of searchlights, the rumble and roar, 
and the confused hum of that vast assembly, into the crowded 
arena there scampered a hare, to provide a brief and interesting 
item unentered upon the programme. The incident was rendered 
the more curious by the circumstance that a pack of foxhounds 
which figured in the preceding scene had only just vacated the 
ground. Conventionally, of course, the hare is forbidden game to 
the fox-hound, but one is inclined to doubt whether the customary 
taboo would have been proof against the demoralising influence of 
the crowds, the bands, and the general atmosphere of excitement. 

Fallow deer in considerable numbers run wild upon the Surrey 
and Hampshire borders, and whether these are merely the 
descendants of escaped animals or survivors of the herds which 
ranged from Wolmer to the New Forest in Gilbert White’s day 
constitutes an interesting question. Naturally, one sees little of 
the shy animals, since they lie deep in the brushwood. They are 
there, however, and now and again burst up in view, much to the 
surprise of the casual stroller through the woods. The fox is 
plentiful in most districts, but the badger, on the contrary, forty 
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years ago a certain find quite near Guildford, appears to be rare, 
although the soil strikes one as being peculiarly favourable to his 
requirements. Squirrels, both red and grey, may be seen, but the 
former variety, as usual, is but poorly represented, and one still 
hears the view expressed that the little grey alien has been the 
main factor in effecting the banishment of the native animal. The 
fallacy of this contention is clearly proved, however, by the fact 
that red squirrels have entirely disappeared from wide areas into 
which their grey relatives have never yet penetrated. In the West 
Country the rabbit-trappers have—not entirely without cause— 
been held responsible, but the same tale of scarcity is told in dis- 
tricts where the wholesale trapper is still happily unknown. Some 
naturalists, again, attribute the circumstance to recent inclement 
winters, others to a virulent epidemic some years ago, yet cold 
and disease must have occurred periodically all down the centuries 
without effecting the extermination of indigenous animals. 
Actually, the tendency in such cases is rather to improve the 
ultimate strain on the ‘ survival of the fittest’ principle. 

Indeed, the passing of the red squirrel—now virtually a fait 
accompli—can only be regarded as one of those events which occur 
now and again, unanticipated and unobserved while actually in 
progress. Before the Great War the bright little creatures were 
so numerous that one might depend upon seeing two or three in 
almost any extensive wood or planting, and even during the short 
winter afternoons when lying in wait for home-coming wood- 
pigeons, the periods of inaction were frequently enlivened by 
watching the antics of these quaint little denizens of the ‘ green 
fir forest.’ The squirrel, it should be remarked, is not a hiber- 
nating animal in the strictly literal sense. He may remain asleep 
in his breezy dormitory for weeks at a time, but on the other hand, 
he stirs abroad whenever the humour seizes him, and upon these 
occasions he is particularly attractive. Drowsy, hungry, and cross 
in consequence, he is like a little peppery old gentleman disturbed 
in his nap. He appears to regard an alien presence in the gloom 
of his woodland home as a personal affront, and does not scruple 
to express his opinion of the intruder, even at close quarters. I 
have listened to the tirade of an angry squirrel uttered within a 
few feet of me, the precise nature of my offence upon that occasion 
being my sudden appearance at an inconvenient moment, when 
the tiny furry gentleman was unearthing a store of beech-nuts 
under an old root. 
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Twenty years ago the nest of the red squirrel was one of the 
most common structures found in the tree-tops. Nowadays the 
discovery of the picturesque little wickerwork ball is regarded as 
something of an event, and probably the day is not far distant 
when the newly found nest will be consigned to the nearest County 
Museum. A great deal has been written about the ‘drey,’ or 
winter fortress, but for my own part I cannot but think that the 
elaborate character of these structures as depicted by the old 
naturalists has been somewhat exaggerated. Rather, perhaps, one 
might suggest that the elaborate nests which they describe were 
the result of accident, the squirrel in such cases having annexed 
that of a magpie by way of foundation, thus saving himself con- 
siderable trouble and at the same time acquiring a far more sub- 
stantial domicile than he would have built for himself under 
ordinary circumstances. Industry is scarcely the squirrel’s strong 
point. He appears to lack the element of patience necessary to 
the laborious task of nest-building upon an advanced scale, and, 
so far as my own observation serves, there is little material differ- 
ence between his ‘summer-house’ and his winter residence. In- 
deed, I have reason to believe that the identical dwelling frequently 
does duty for both purposes, with perhaps a little additional lining 
supplied as the lengthening nights grow chilly. 

The nest itself is a beautiful little structure about the size of a 
football and nearly as spherical, made of fine twigs interlaced as 
neatly as tiny fur paws can entwine them, lined as a rule with fine 
grass and placed either in the dense crown of a fir-tree, or, for 
choice, in some dense evergreen shrub such as a holly-bush, the 
latter being a special favourite when required for a breeding-place. 
I once knew of a drey in an old gorse-bush, possibly a unique 
case, which was rendered the more interesting by the fact that the 
mother squirrel removed her three young the moment the nest 
was discovered. I have known the latter happen, however, upon 
two or three occasions. It is a common habit among small rodents 
—the same instinct which prompts the semi-domesticated ferret to 
devour its own offspring when unable to conceal them otherwise. 

The extreme scarcity of the red squirrel nowadays is the more 
remarkable when one remembers that his enemies are comparatively 
few. Old-fashioned keepers rarely bothered about him, and during 
the winter months when the bare woods offer little cover he is out 
of sight for the most part, seldom affording the rustic with the 
gun an opportunity of emptying a cartridge at him. Until the end 
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of the last century ‘squirrel-hunting’ was a recognised sport 
among village youths of the type that now indulge in badger- 
baiting, and upon appointed days large parties invaded the coverts 
armed with a specially designed missile called a ‘ squaler,’ which 
was hurled at the little animal when high in the boughs. 

The methods adopted were simple and all too effective. The 
assembled company merely lined up and beat the woods as for a 
pheasant drive, to the accompaniment of whooping and horn- 
blasts, until a squirrel, scared from his nest, took flight through 
the bare tree-tops. It then became nothing more than a matter 
of keeping him in sight and hurling the squalers whenever an 
opportunity presented itself, until some chance missile took effect, 
or the. panic-stricken little animal either missed his footing and 
fell to earth, or, abandoning all effort to escape, cowered among 
the twigs and allowed himself to be knocked down with com- 
parative ease. 

The squirrel long survived this edifying pastime, even as he 
outlived his natural and deadly enemy, the pine-marten, only to 
succumb at last to unknown influences more deadly than the 
hostile activities of man or beast. That the countryside will be 
the poorer for his extermination, when finally effected, cannot 
be denied, since a creature possessed of so vivid a personality 
must always be attractive. True, he is not an unmixed blessing. 
Among young plantings he is certainly destructive, nor is he 
innocent, I fear, of occasional raids upon the eggs and young of 
small birds. The latter, however, may be dismissed as a shallow 
pretext for the squirrel’s destruction. One can only wish that our 
avifauna had no worse enemy. As for his alleged predilection for 
game or poultry chicks, accusations of which have lately been 
revived in the Press, open-minded sportsmen need not take this 
question very seriously. One heard little about it when the squirrel 
was plentifully represented in every district, so nothing catastrophic 
need be apprehended from the scattered remnant of his vanishing 
race. Though relishing a change of fare now and again, he is not 
a carnivorous animal in the strict sense of the term, and to treat his 
occasional lapses in this respect as a menace to game-preserving 
is merely ridiculous. 

The Surrey pine-woods, rich in timber of all ages, abound with 
turtle-doves and wood-pigeons, while magpies and jays are there 
in astonishing numbers. Pheasants and partridges may be taken 
for granted, and there is a more interesting bird that within recent 
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years appears to have adopted this part of the country as a breed- 
ing-place. Walking through a birch coppice not far from 
Godalming in mid-July, I was not a little surprised to flush a 
woodcock, although a friend living in that neighbourhood had 
recently seen one pass over his head when walking in his garden 
after sundown. Mentioning the subject to a local gamekeeper, I 
was informed that two nests had been recorded in the district, 
and that during the summer of 1931 more woodcocks had been 
observed than ever before within living memory. It would almost 
seem that the shy woodcock, like so many other wild creatures, 
has discovered that greater security may sometimes be enjoyed 
in the proximity of rather than at a distance from human habita- 
tions, and that man is not necessarily the wild bird’s worst enemy. 
Our rarer aves, like the birds of the London parks, may yet find 
safety in crowds, and the gradual disappearance of rural England 
prove the means of preserving rather than exterminating our 
dwindling avifauna. 

The older timber provides a veritable happy hunting-ground 
for woodpeckers, and one may enjoy the opportunity of observing 
all three species during an ordinary morning’s walk. The old 
controversy as to the drumming of these birds has once again come 
to the fore. That doubt should exist upon so simple a question 
as to whether the green woodpecker shares this curious habit with 
its congeners affords only another proof of the exceedingly narrow 
limits within which ornithological knowledge is confined. Even 
to-day nobody can positively assert that the green species never 
yet made the spring woods ring with an amorous tattoo. It might 
be worth while to remark, however, that I lived for ten years in a 
district where green woodpeckers were particularly numerous with- 
out once hearing a sound remotely approaching a drum-call. Ifthe 
note has ever been heard in localities where neither of the spotted 
varieties occur no further proof should be required, but as such does 
not appear to be the case there is nothing further to be said. 

That the sound is instrumental there can be no doubt, the only 
wonder lying in the ability of so small a bird as the lesser spotted 
woodpecker to produce so far-reaching a note by the impact of 
its bill. It might conceivably be argued that a human being, 
striking the same substance with a pencil-point or even a sharp 
steel instrument and employing far greater force, could scarcely 
produce a sound audible at fifty yards distance. In this con- 
nection, however, animals possess a decided advantage over human 
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beings. A rabbit, by the simple process of striking the earth with 
its hind foot, is capable of producing an echoing thud which may 
be heard upon the farther side of a valley in the stillness of a 
summer night. Nerve-jarring, indeed, would be the stamp of a 
human foot audible at such a distance. Weight and power have 
nothing to do with such accomplishments. They are a matter 
of knack, and in a woodpecker’s case the bill doubtless possesses 
reed-like properties which account for the peculiar resonance and 
penetration of the note. The lesser spotted woodpecker, it should 
be remarked, is not ignorant of the special advantages offered by 
artificial substances, and may be seen at times practising its peculiar 
art upon the metal cap of a telegraph pole with curious and doubt- 
less dramatic effect from the bird’s point of view. 

That conifer-loving birds should predominate is only to be 
supposed. Goldcrests are particularly numerous, and not the least 
interesting inhabitant of the pine-woods is the siskin. One seldom 
walks far through thickets without having one’s attention arrested 
by the sweet treble notes of these fairy-like birds, and a little patient 
watching seldom fails to reveal the authors of the sound flitting 
restlessly from twig to twig with a celerity that not infrequently 
baffles observation for a considerable length of time. 

Conventionally, the siskin is most partial to alder thickets when 
he quits the pines. Upon these southern commons, however, he 
is more frequently encountered in the birch-scrub, where flocks of 
considerable size may sometimes be seen. Usually one meets little 
companies of a dozen birds or thereabouts, which unite to form 
larger flocks in places where food is particularly abundant. The 
little nomadic bands that twitter through the autumn woods display 
a unity of movement that is almost comical. Where one bird leads 
the others foliow, and upon this account one can frequently observe 
the movements of the entire flock merely by noting the line taken 
by the leader. They pursue one another along the invisible high- 
ways of the tree-tops like tiny monkeys, and even when alarmed, 
seem compelled to emulate the precise tactics adopted by the 
foremost in the flight. 

One hears comparatively little of the siskin, for he is a bird 
that possesses the knack of eluding observation. His beautifully 
camouflaged little nest with its pale greenish-blue clutch rarely 
falls a prey to the collector. Securely placed in a fir or birch, deep 
in the green of the woods, it is not easily discovered, and the breed- 
ing range of the species is so limited, and its habitat in the districts 
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where it nests so peculiarly favourable to concealment, that its 
presence is frequently overlooked. Breeding for the most part in 
the far north, the greater number of the siskins that haunt these 
southern pine-woods must be regarded as winter or autumnal 
visitors. I have seen several companies in Surrey as early as July, 
however, and there can be little doubt that a considerable number 
of these attractive little finches nest each year, undisturbed and 
unobserved among the piney wastes so particularly suitable to 
their economy. 

To the ornithologist, perhaps, the pools provide the greatest 
source of interest. Nowadays, needless to remark, the shores of 
these picturesque little lakes, such as the Frensham Ponds, are 
thronged with picnic-parties and bathers, but not more so than the 
lakes of Westmorland, or almost any beauty spot in the country. 
The once quiet reaches of the Yorkshire Esk are now monopolised 
by swimming-clubs and pleasure-boats, while at ‘fair Dartmeet,’ 
harassed police officers strive to control the ever-increasing inrush 
of tourists and sightseers. The numerous pleasure-seekers, however, 
affect the bird life of these Surrey pools very little, and as usual 
in such places, the ‘ madding crowd,’ true to gregarious instinct, 
assembles for the most part at points within easy reach of the roads, 
leaving long stretches of quiet shore and water to the wild birds 
and the few people interested in their doings. 

The water-hen, the coot and the mallard are always in evidence, 
of course ; the kingfisher, too, is there ; the reed-warbler, the reed- 
bunting, and at all times of the year odd specimens of waterfowl, 
such as shoveller or tufted duck, which for some reason have not 
followed their fellows to the northern breeding-haunts. Perhaps 
the most conspicuous bird upon these pools during recent years, 
however, is the great crested grebe, which appears to be extending 
its range considerably in the southern counties. 

There are few more beautiful birds upon the water than the 
great crested grebe, and no species that lends itself more readily 
to observation. Wild as it may be when encountered by the fowler 
upon the winter shore, it evinces little fear of man when quietly 
afloat on its summer nesting-pools. Indeed, it appears to be as 
indifferent to the near presence of human beings as the wild fowl 
upon the Serpentine, and it is not unusual to see a pair of crested 
grebes swimming unconcernedly about within fifty or sixty yards 
of a noisy party of holiday-makers. 

The mental attitude of birds in this respect is frequently puzzling. 
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During the recent season I visited a pool upon which two pairs of 
grebes could be seen at any time, singly as a rule during early 
summer, later in family parties. The water was never quiet in 
the literal sense of the term. There were always fishermen upon 
its banks, if not picnic parties, yet apart from keeping a prescribed 
distance from the intruders, the birds ignored their presence, rearing 
their young and remaining in possession throughout the season as 
tranquilly as though they had the entire place to themselves. This 
would have been less remarkable had no other water been available. 
Curiously enough, however, by crossing a narrow division, the 
birds could have obtained access to a chain of equally commodious 
and infinitely quieter pools, where nothing, so far as could be seen, 
would have disturbed their peace. Whether the more public water 
possessed advantages from the grebes’ point of view not perceptible 
to the casual observer, or whether publicity in itself proved a 
protection against active persecution, is an interesting question. 
Personally, I should rather incline to the former possibility, since 
birds undoubtedly have standards of desirability in this connection 
which are not always compatible with our own. Not far from 
Aldershot I have frequently noticed a small pond near some farm 
buildings in the middle of a field upon which at least one mute 
swan may always be seen. The pond becomes dry during periods 
of even moderate drought, but as long as there is enough water in 
which to swim, the swans for reasons of their own remain faithful 
to this curiously uninviting-looking spot, although the numerous 
lakes and streams of the surrounding country are open to them. 

Swans, incidentally, abound upon the Surrey waters, although 
one rarely sees a nest. Presumably, they are mainly non-breeders, 
or immature birds from the Thames, for the most part finding their 
way back to the ancestral nesting areas as the season approaches. 
Doubtless there are outlying ponds upon which they breed, but 
these appear to be few and far between. The birds constitute a 
fine feature of the landscape, their snowy plumage creating a striking 
effect against the dark reflection of the pine-woods upon the water. 
On the wing, a flight of swans is, perhaps, as stirring a spectacle 
as any provided in the pageant of Nature, and stolid indeed must 
be the man who can witness the descent of even one of these mighty 
birds from a great height to its natural element without a thrill. 
The great gleaming body comes planing down through a terrifying 
rush of air created by its own velocity, the giant pinions whirring 
in the breeze as the great wings extend to their utmost reach to 
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break the force of the descent. The black webbed feet, out-thrust 
as the bird nears the water, look unnaturally huge against the white 
plumage, yet despite the impression of velocity, weight and power 
combined, the entire effect is infinitely graceful as with a long 
gliding motion the outstretched wings skim the surface before 
completing the evolution with a mighty flap as the ponderous 
aeronaut settles upon the water. 

It is fortunate for the various breeding species that so few 
swans nest along the banks, since the mate of a brooding swan 
seldom allows another water bird to venture within a considerable 
distance of the jealously guarded spot. A month or two ago I 
watched the behaviour of one old autocrat of a little ornamental 
lake in North Yorkshire, and, noting the ferocity of his attack 
when a precocious moorhen peeped from the reeds, one could only 
wonder that any bird ventured so lightly to incur the royal wrath. 
The great crested grebe, upon the other hand, appears to live in 
perfect amity with its neighbours. One may see an entire family 
swimming about with coots, moorhens and mallards all around the 
chicks, the parent birds exhibiting not the slightest sign of jealousy 
or apprehension, and I have seen a grebe go quietly to her nest 
among some reeds with coots, tufted ducks and three swans afloat 
within a few yards of the spot, despite the fact that the coot is 
reputed to be the brooding grebe’s worst enemy. 

The nest of this particularly beautiful bird is a slovenly affair, 
built amongst the waterside vegetation, but not often accessible 
from the bank without the aid of a boat or waders. One structure 
to which I waded last season was erected in a bed of buck-bean, 
and was composed of no other material. It contained five eggs, 
stained to a rusty brown, and apparently heavily incubated. Of 
these a hasty photograph was taken, the bird returning to her 
duties without mishap. Sad to relate, however, the usual catas- 
trophe followed the experiment. The tracks unavoidably made 
through the herbage must have attracted the attention of the 
ubiquitous and so far irrepressible collector, and, returning to the 
place a month later in the hopes of seeing a grebe family, I found the 
bird, undeterred by disaster, incubating a second brood. This time, 
one was gratified to observe, she appeared to have profited by 
experience, and the new nest was built among some reeds farther 
from shore and surrounded by much deeper water. 

More and more one is forced to the conclusion that bird photo- 
graphy during the nesting season should be discouraged by all 
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who have the interests of bird life and preservation at heart. The 
practice is becoming too general, and disaster is so often the indirect 
consequence that the end scarcely justifies the means. It is in 
danger of becoming only another form of ‘ collecting,’ the loss of 
the clutch or brood being too often the price of the picture. Bird 
societies would be well advised to consider this aspect of the case. 

At the nest, the great crested grebe displays a curious mixture 
of caution and fearlessness. As the intruder approaches she slips 
off her eggs, covering them if she has time, and remains low in the 
water near by as long as she can delude herself with the hope that 
she is unobserved. When no longer under any misapprehension 
upon this point, she glides forth into open water and begins to swim 
to and fro in a narrow semicircle of which the nest forms the centre, 
pursuing these tactics even more assiduously should the enemy 
evince any inclination to approach the spot more closely. I have 
examined the nest of this bird with the female watching my move- 
ments from the water within a few feet of me. At the stranger’s 
withdrawal she speedily returns to her post, though not openly, 
usually arriving at the spot by means of a subway of her own, 
concealed under the buck-bean or rushes. She rarely, if ever, 
dives from her nest like a moorhen, nor does she take wing after 
the manner of a wild duck. There are, indeed, few birds more 
difficult to flush from a reed-bed or fresh-water lake, and only 
as a last resource will a grebe employ her very considerable powers 
of flight. 

As an expert swimmer and diver this species has few equals. 
In the latter respect the grebe somewhat resembles the cormorant, 
the ‘diving duck’ of the North Sea fisher-folk. Like that grim 
dark ‘ raven of the sea,’ the crested grebe possesses the disconcerting 
faculty of eluding the field-glass by sudden and lengthy immersions, 
frequently swimming for some distance under water before reap- 
pearing. The immersions may last for thirty seconds or more, 
and there is no way of calculating the course that it will take. 
Upon one occasion I noted the sudden disappearance of a grebe 
that had been drifting quietly across a little bay some fifty yards 
away from me, and having vainly scanned the lake for the first 
glimpse of the dark crest reappearing above the water, I was startled 
by a loud splash among some reeds close beside me. The bird, 
unaware of my presence, had been making for shore, only to en- 
counter a most unpleasant surprise upon emerging from the depths. 
When unalarmed, the grebe dives noiselessly. The large gaily 
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coloured body sinks like a plummet, leaving scarcely a ripple to 
disturb the glassy surface, and one can only marvel at the ease 
with which the seemingly impossible feat is accomplished. The 
chicks take to diving at an early age, but it seems to be an acquired 
rather than an inherited accomplishment, the first efforts being 
anything save skilful. A little fellow no bigger than a lemon makes 
as much splash and commotion as a rising carp. He bobs up and 
down like a fluffy little cork, sending a circle of widening ripples 
across the water, and when three or four are practising at the same 
time, the effect must be distuxbing to the finny life deep among the 
green water-weeds below. 

This species possesses the peculiar faculty of swimming high 
or low in the water, according to inclination. At times it floats 
with only the head and long neck visible, like a periscope, while 
upon other occasions the whole of the bright upper plumage is 
exposed, and the bird appears to be sitting upon the surface as 
upon firm ground. The habit of partial immersion must prove 
convenient to the chicks, which, in common with cygnets, have the 
quaint trick of mounting upon the mother’s back and sitting there 
for a considerable while as she floats about. In this proceeding 
they appear to act without the assistance of the old birds, whose 
attitude suggests sufferance rather than actual encouragement. 
Like a swan, the grebe raises her wings slightly when a chick is 
aloft, but this is probably due to discomfort, like the ejecting 
action of a young cuckoo, rather than deliberate intent to maintain 
the little rider’s balance, although the effect is the same. The 
reason for the entire proceeding probably lies in the fact that the 
young of water-birds cannot remain for an indefinite period afloat 
upon their natural element. When tired, they drown as readily 
as other birds, upon which account spring floods frequently prove 
as disastrous to ducklings as to game or poultry chicks ; but how 
much of this is realised by the grebes is quite another matter. 

Given a fair chance, there is no reason why the great crested 
grebe should not become more generally distributed over English 
waters, and there are certainly many localities in which so decora- 
tive a species would be welcome. As for the Surrey Commons, one 
would like to see some measures taken to preserve the natural 
amenities which they have contrived so miraculously to retain, 
together with the remarkable wealth of wild bird and animal life 
which constitutes their principal charm. 


DoveLas GoRDON. 
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MARINE BIOLOGY AT BERMUDA. 
BY C. M. YONGE, D.Sc. 


Some ten degrees north of the Tropic of Cancer and between five 
and six hundred miles from the coast of America the waters of the 
southern North Atlantic are broken by the little group of the 
Bermudan Islands. These crown the summit of an isolated elevation 
of the sea bottom which slopes steeply downwards until it attains 
a depth of over two miles. These islands are of unusual interest 
to the naturalist and to the oceanographer. They have very aptly 
been compared, by Professor Johannes Schmidt, the great Danish 
oceanographer, to ‘a research ship anchored in mid-ocean’ from 
which the life and conditions in the ocean round about can be 
studied with much greater thoroughness and in far greater comfort 
than is possible from a vessel, however commodious. Bermuda is 
only two days’ journey from New York, and is also a port of call 
on the steamship routes between Great Britain and the West Indies 
and between Halifax, Nova Scotia, and the West Indies. From no 
other island so easy of access can the great depths of the ocean be 
explored, and the conditions of life in these strange surroundings 
be investigated, with greater facility. Although the islands are 
actually so far from the tropics, they possess many marine animals 
and plants typical of the tropical West Indies which have been 
carried northward by the Gulf Stream and its associated currents. 

The Bermudas have also the distinction of being the most 
northerly islands of coral origin. Reef-building corals occur, though 
not in great numbers, on the reefs which surround the islands, and 
here again their presence is due to the warm currents from the south. 
In the Pacific the reefs around the volcanic Hawaiian Islands are 
not more luxuriant, although they are actually just within the Tropic 
of Cancer, but in that case there is no warm current, on the contrary 
the north-east Trade Winds cause a cold wind-drift from the north. 

But, though the islands are formed throughout of limestone, 
it is impossible to regard them as coral islands quite in the same 
way as the atolls or elevated coral islands of the tropical Pacific, for 
example the Gilbert Islands or the Tongan Group, which are built 
upon flourishing reefs which certainly maintain themselves against 
the fury of the sea and very probably are continually extending 
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their area. The Bermudas are the result of coral growth during an 
earlier and warmer period, or rather periods, in the world’s history. 

Deep borings through them have revealed that the reef and 
islands are a limestone cap upon a great volcanic cone, the summit 
of which must have originally reached near enough to the surface 
of the sea for reef-building corals to establish themselves upon it 
and, in the course of time, build a reef which grew up to the surface. 
The islands themselves are formed of xolian, i.e. wind-blown, lime- 
stone, and deep cuttings which have been made in this have revealed 
the presence of several deep layers of fossilised vegetation, one 
beneath the other. Apparently, therefore, the islands have passed 
through a series of similar catastrophes. It is thought that during 
a glacial epoch when the level of the sea would be lowered owing 
to the accumulation of ice at the poles, the reef would be exposed, 
the corals on the surface killed and the limestone eroded and broken 
up. The sand and fragments soformed would then be piled up by 
the wind into great dunes which later became consolidated and 
covered with vegetation. This process must have been repeated 
during each successive ice-age, the previous vegetation being covered 
over with a new layer of sand. 

Bermuda of to-day, which is the result of these processes, 
consists of six large islands and many smaller ones, the whole series 
forming a line about fifteen miles long and never more than two 
miles wide and running roughly from north-east to south-west. 
The islands lie near the southern fringe of an oval-shaped reef over 
three hundred square miles in area, whereas the dry land, which 
may once have covered the greater part of the reef, has so far 
disappeared owing to subsidence and erosion that only some twenty 
square miles remain. But owing to their peculiar mode of formation 
the islands even to-day reach a height of between two and three hun- 
dred feet and are covered even on the most exposed slopes by the 
characteristic dark Bermudan juniper, while in the hollows there 
has collected a rich soil in which tropical fruits and shrubs flourish. 

To the north of the line of islands the reef stretches away for 
seven miles, but to the south the bottom begins its long-continued 
descent within a few hundred yards of the coast. All this reef is 
ten fathoms or less in depth, but very little of it is exposed even at 
the lowest spring tides, when the sea only drops by three feet. The 
best way of seeing the reef and its inhabitants is with the aid of a 
water telescope or a glass-bottomed boat or, best of all, by walking 
over the surface in a diving-helmet. 
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To one who, like the author of this article, first studied living 
corals on the prolific reefs of the Great Barrier of Australia, the 
reefs and coral population of Bermuda seem poor indeed—some 
twenty varieties of stony corals compared with at least two hundred 
in Australia. But this is hardly a fair comparison, for the Atlantic 
reefs are much poorer in corals than those of the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans. The great boulders which form the reefs of Bermuda are not 
covered with a forest of living coral as in the tropical Pacific, but 
coral colonies are scattered somewhat thinly over their surface. The 
majority of these have rounded, massive skeletons, such as the‘ brain 
stones’ and the rose coral, but on the sides of the boulders grow 
delicate brackets of yellow coral. Stagshorn coral, which is so con- 
spicuous a part of the population of both Australian and West Indian 
reefs where it may attain the dimensions of a small tree, is absent in 
Bermuda, as it is indeed in the northernmost Pacific reefs at Hawaii. 
There are other, smaller kinds of branching coral at Bermuda, 
notably the stinging coral which, though it is as solid as a true stony 
coral, is actually allied to the common hydroids of our own shores. 
The most conspicuous difference between Pacific and Atlantic 
reefs is well shown at Bermuda by the abundance everywhere of 
horny corals or ‘ sea-trees.’ These form veritable forests in places 
and, waving gently in the water, are particularly beautiful when 
viewed on the level in a diving-helmet. The most beautiful and 
conspicuous of these grows as a flat, fan-like purple sheet reaching 
a diameter of about two feet. This, and allied species, can be 
collected by the hundred at Bermuda in a single afternoon, and 
yet during the year we lived on the Great Barrier Reef I do not 
think that we saw more than a dozen specimens, and of these the 
only large ones came from dredgings in comparatively deep water. 
The greatest charm of the Bermudan reefs is undoubtedly the 
coral fish, which swim idly between and around the boulders or 
disappear into mysterious caverns. The most conspicuous are the 
blue angel fish with tail and fins fringed with yellow, the green, red 
and rainbow parrot fish which scrape the encrusting weed from the 
coral boulders with their projecting jaws, the butterfly fish of silver, 
black and yellow, the blue striped grunt and the black-tail grunt, 
the large grey trigger fish which has pale-blue fins, and the little 
sergeant-major whose grey body is transversely striped with yellow. 
Then there are the porcupine fish which blow themselves up when 
taken out of water, their globular bodies covered with spines, the 
absurd trunk fish which is encased in a hard shell and can only 
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move slowly by the action of its small fins, the ferocious morays or 
reef eels, and a host of others. 

On the sandy bottom between the boulders live clumsy brown 
‘ sea-puddings,’ over a foot long, and the only example of the 
numerous kinds of sea-cucumbers which inhabit tropical reefs and 
which are there collected, dried and sold as béche-de-mer to the 
Chinese. The Bermudan species is, however, not edible. With it 
are sea-urchins and large fan shells which live vertically rooted in 
the sand and are known locally as Spanish oysters, and also the 
conch, one of the largest of univalve molluscs, which may be over 
a foot long and weigh up to eight pounds. Amongst the rocks 
themselves are other sea-urchins with spines four inches long, 
barbed and only to be handled with the utmost care, and a variety 
of sea-anemones, including one of immense proportions which is 
pale buff in colour with purple tips to the tentacles. In holes and 
crannies live octopuses, which the natives secure by throwing a hand- 
ful of salt into their holes and catching them as they dart out. 
Numerous other molluscs and worms inhabit this region and also the 
handsome spiny lobster, the only edible crustacean. 

Probably the most striking of all the inhabitants of the Bermudan 
reefs are the worms which build stout tubes of lime and which, in 
this region, are more conspicuous reef builders than the corals 
themselves. The margin of the reef is everywhere marked by a 
succession of ‘ boilers,’ so called because the sea boils within them 
when the tide is low. Each consists of a large vase-shaped structure 
which may be ten feet in diameter across the flattened summit, but 
is supported on a slender, tapering base. The summit is hollowed 
out and it is within this that the sea foams. Yet each of these 
boilers, though it is stout enough to withstand the full fury of the 
ocean surf, is not composed throughout of aeolian limestone, but 
has a protective covering of the stout limy cases of innumerable 
tube-dwelling worms, each one grown over and consolidated into 
the mass by others even before its occupant has died. 

The manifold attractions of Bermuda with its reefs and their 
sub-tropical and tropical fauna and flora, and with its surrounding 
deep ocean waters, have long been known. Many naturalists have 
visited it since the middle of the last century, while the conditions 
in the ocean around occupied the attention of H.M.S. Challenger 
for some time in 1873, shortly after the commencement of her 
memorable three-year voyage round the world, when she laid the 
foundations of the modern science of oceanography. A permanent 
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record of her connection with Bermuda is provided by the Challenger 
Bank, a shoal area some little distance south of the islands and 
probably like them the result of a submarine eruption, which she 
discovered and which was named after her. 

In 1903 marine biological work of an extensive and systematic 
character was first rendered possible when the Bermuda Biological 
Station was instituted by the Universities of Harvard and New 
York, Professor E. L. Mark, of Harvard, acting as Director. After 
some years the laboratory was transferred from its original position 
at the village of Flatts, about the middle of the north coast of the 
islands, to Agar’s Island, at the entrance to Hamilton Harbour. 
An old military magazine on the island was converted into an 
aquarium which was open to the public. Here, with the exception 
of a few years during the War, when it was transferred to a neigh- 
bouring island owing to the requisition of Agar’s Island by the 
military authorities, the laboratory remained until 1930, attracting 
many marine biologists and affording the facilities for much excellent 
research work. 

In 1925 a number of leading American zoologists set to work to 
arouse interest in the creation of a larger laboratory where a much 
wider programme of oceanographical work could be carried out. 
They obtained influential support not only in America but also in 
Great Britain and Canada, and in June, 1926, the Bermuda Bio- 
logical Station for Research was incorporated under the laws of 
the State of New York. The Board of Trustees included repre- 
sentatives from all these countries and also from Bermuda, thereby 
emphasising the international nature of the project which its 
American promoters have always strongly upheld. After some 
negotiations a grant of land was made by the Bermudan Govern- 
ment, and shortly after the Rockefeller Foundation gave a grant 
of a quarter of a million dollars towards the erection and mainten- 
ance of the station. The expense of building was fortunately 
avoided by the purchase, at a very reasonable figure, of the Shore 
Hills Hotel. 

This has proved, after the necessary alterations have been 
completed, an excellent building for the purpose. It is about a 
mile from St. George’s, the second town and old capital of the 
islands, and lies on the shores of Ferry Reach, in sheltered water 
within easy access of open water both to the north and the south 
of the islands. The building, which has an attached estate of 
fourteen acres, now contains a series of general laboratories, 
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aquarium rooms and private research rooms, all provided with 
running sea-water and aquarium tanks. The ground floor also 
contains the dining-room, living-room and kitchens, while on the 
floor above there is space for a library, at present one of the greatest 
needs of the station, and there are eighteen bedrooms, while more 
are available on the top floor. The ground floor and the first floor 
are both surrounded by spacious verandas which are fitted with 
lead-lined tables and circulating sea-water below, and are used as 
sleeping-porches above. A strong concrete wharf has been built 
and beside it a pump-house and a sea-water tank for the reception 
of animals as they come from the collecting boats. There is a 
small motor-boat, the property of the old laboratory, but a larger 
one is being obtained. The Trustees hope before long to purchase 
a larger boat without which oceanographical work on a big scale 
will be impossible. 

The Shore Hills Station was opened during last summer and 
was visited by research workers from America, Canada and Great 
Britain. Towards the end of the year Dr. J. F. Wheeler, who had 
previously been on the staff of the ‘ Discovery ’ Expedition, was 
appointed Director. The Trustees had been particularly anxious 
that, in view of its international character and position on a British 
colony, the station should have a British director. As it stands 
the station provides admirable facilities for research work of all kinds 
on corals and the other inhabitants of the reefs. It is perhaps a 
little doubtful whether much light can be thrown on the vexed 
problems of the formation of coral reefs, owing to the paucity of 
the actual coral population, but all manner of experimental work 
can be carried out, and there are endless problems awaiting attention. 
The Bermuda Station is more accessible and has a more pleasant 
climate than the majority of other marine laboratories in coral-reef 
seas—the Tortugas, Honolulu, Batavia, and the Low Isles Labora- 
tory established by the Great Barrier Reef Expedition—and should 
have a great and productive future. 

The greatest of its advantages lies in the deep ocean waters so 
close around the islands, The full investigation of these must, 
however, await boats, equipment, and a staff, for which money is 
not yet available. The work of Dr. W. Beebe, who has spent three 
summers in Bermuda in charge of Oceanographical Expeditions of 
the New York Zoological Society, shows what can be done and what 
awaits to be done in this field. He has made extensive hauls down 
to depths of 2,000 fathoms, and brought to light many remarkable 
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species of deep-sea fish, squids and crustacea. The mode of life of 
these creatures, the inhabitants of the strangest and most obscure 
of environments, and the exact determination of the conditions of 
life in these vast depths, are amongst the most fascinating of the 
unsolved problems of oceanography. And nowhere can they be 
investigated with such ease as at Bermuda. Dr. Beebe’s feat in 
descending to the record depth of 1,426 feet in a bathysphere 
designed by Mr. O. Barton who accompanied him, is an indication 
of the manner in which research of this type may be carried out. 

The Government of Bermuda has shown its interest in marine 
biology not only by its support of the Shore Hills Station, but by 
the erection of a public aquarium at Flatts. This was opened in 
1928 and is under the charge of Mr. L. H. Mowbray, a citizen of 
Bermuda, who has had extensive experience of aquaria at New York 
and at Miami in Florida, Mr. Mowbray is a born naturalist and 
an icthyologist of high repute, and the Government Aquarium 
under his guidance has become one of the great attractions of 
Bermuda. The displays of coral fish surpass, in their beauty of 
colour and strangeness of form, anything of the kind displayed else- 
where. A visit to the aquarium is a perfect introduction to the study 
of the life of the Bermudan reefs. Such has been its success that 
an extension of the aquarium is being planned which will involve 
the erection of small tanks for the proper display of small animals. 

Science is seldom pursued in more delightful surroundings than 
are afforded by the Bermudas. The beauties and charm of the 
islands make them to-day a pleasure-ground for American tourists. 
As a result they tend to become crowded and expensive. But they 
have lost little of their natural charm—and what they have lost 
the population has more than made up for in material prosperity. 
Surely the islands must now be the most prosperous place on earth. 
Motor-cars there are none—though a motor railway is in course 
of construction—and the visitor journeys over the white limestone 
roads in open carriages or, if more energetic, on a bicycle. He 
passes through an undulating land clothed with dark juniper-trees, 
between high hedges of oleander and hibiscus, past plantations 
of bananas and paw-paws, and never for long out of sight of the 
deep blue sea and the white water around the shore. He may pass 
from the bustling modern capital of Hamilton to the quaintness of 
old St. George’s, from palatial modern hotels to charming villas 
and to the whitewashed flat-roofed houses of the negroes, but he is 
always in a country of sunshine and contentment. 














FAITHFUL SERVICE. 
A TRUE STORY. 
BY ROSE M. BRADLEY. 


Lapy Aaenes yawned, and Brewster, her elderly maid, looked at 
her with some apprehension. Of course a long motor drive was 
apt to make her mistress sleepy, but it was more than that. For 
was she not about to do what in her old age Brewster knew that 
her Ladyship most disliked, sleep under a roof that was not her 
own, and which did not provide the freedom of an hotel, nowadays 
considered the only alternative ? She could not see what she was 
doing it for and no more could Mr. Richards, the chauffeur; they 
had talked it all over last night in the comfortable seclusion of the 
Stewards’ Room at Bath, and they had agreed that her Ladyship 
at her age should go straight home to London, and not come 
gallivanting all in the cold along these outlandish roads to goodness 
knows where. Let Colonel and Mrs. Lovell come and see her again 
and bring the baby too, if they must, that’s what she thought and 
so did Mr. Richards, there was no sense in such an expedition, 
none at all. 

Lady Agnes’s reflections were not, perhaps, very different, but 
unlike Brewster she knew that there were certain claims which 
she could not and did not wish to ignore. Her niece had been 
married now for more than three years and this was the first effort 
she had made to visit her. 

True, Mrs. Lovell had stayed with her aunt more than once in 
London. ‘ Yes, and flibberty-gibbeting all the time,’ Brewster 
would have said, ‘ what with clothes and theatres and dancing all 
night and everything except my Lady to think of.’ But even 
while she grumbled Brewster knew in her heart that Miss Mary 
had stood in the place of a daughter to her mistress and that she 
herself had missed the young lady’s exactions not a little when she 
married. The fact remained, that Lady Agnes had only seen her 
great-nephew at his christening and that she had never seen the 
old house which Colonel Lovell had recently inherited from his 
uncle. A real old manor house, such as you find in Wiltshire, so 
her niece had described it, tucked away in a fold of the downs, 
all grey stone and lichen, with a large dovecot. 
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And after all, West Chorlton was not so far out of the way 
from Bath, where she had been taking her cure, to her comfortable 
house in Cadogan Square. It would have been selfish of her not 
to come, she must not get too self-indulgent, and she need perhaps 
only stay one night. Lady Agnes sat looking out on the green 
stretches of Salisbury Plain which ran swiftly by in their pale spring 
colouring, while vague, pleasant thoughts drifted through her mind. 
Mary had been a good girl on the whole, a little fond of amusing 
herself like all the young people, but then for that matter, she, 
Agnes Westerham, had been young once and just as careless prob- 
ably when she was Agnes Travers, only and much spoiled daughter 
of the old Earl of Beaminster, until she married a politician and 
had to give her mind to serious matters. Henry Westerham had 
died just before the War. She was sometimes almost glad of that. 
He would never have served in a Coalition, and what would he 
have said now about the Labour Party? He would have felt it 
all terribly, although they had no sons to be killed and no daughters 
to mourn their lovers nor to offend the older moralities. Mary 
had been very young, scarcely in the schoolroom, but even she— 
well, that was all over now and she had married a soldier with the 
War well behind him, thank God, and a D.S.O. and a few other 
less pleasant reminders, and now a nice little property to occupy 


At this point she realised that, in spite of wild daffodils in the 
hollows and white violets under the hedges, of which her niece’s 
letters boasted, it was a cold country and she drew her furs more 
closely around her. Brewster, who had been dozing at her side, 
woke with a start. 

‘It is bleak, my lady, and I do ’ope Miss Mary will have your 
room properly warmed.’ 

Her mistress fervently hoped the same thing. People in the 
country never felt the cold, well she knew it, from many years’ 
experience of week-end visiting and electioneering campaigns, but 
she was not one to admit her apprehensions, even to the faithful 
Brewster. 

‘Mrs. Lovell is sure to make me comfortable, Brewster,’ she 
replied repressively. 

‘Yes, of course, my lady, begging her pardon, I’m sure. I 
never can get my tongue round Miss Mary’s new name.’ 

They were off the tableland now, and passing through a village 
of stone, moss-grown walls and thatched cottages. 
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‘ This must be West Chorlton,’ said Lady Agnes, and in another 
minute the car turned into an avenue of elms where the rooks were 
cawing and quarrelling, and then through a group of limes to 
draw up at the door of the grey stone Manor House behind which 
the down rose like a green wall into the sky. 

Lady Agnes had no reason to be dissatisfied with her welcome. 
She had always liked John Lovell—‘ as ugly as sin, but as good 
as they make them’ had been her comment when he had first 
become her niece’s wooer, with a nasty scar on his forehead and 
the kindest of smiles. His well-worn tweeds set off his smile to 
advantage, she now thought, as he stood with his pretty wife under 
the porch to receive her, among a pack of dogs and with a surprisingly 
aged butler in the background. 

‘ This is splendid of you, Aunt Agnes,’ he said cordially as he 
helped her out. ‘ Really sporting, I call it. You must have had 
a cold drive; come along in and Mary shall give you a cup of 
good hot tea.’ 

In the drawing-room she warmed herself at the fire of huge 
logs, while an excellent tea was brought in slowly and carefully 
by the aged butler—also a legacy from the uncle, she rightly con- 
jectured. Mary was genuinely delighted to see her aunt and to 
show off her charming room with its lacquered furniture and Chinese 
wall-paper and with bowls of spring flowers everywhere. 

‘ We have left it much as it was,’ she explained almost apologetic- 
ally. ‘Old Mr. Lovell could not bear anything altered and it all 
seems to belong.’ Aunt Agnes warmly approved, and thought with 
inward amusement of the scarlet and purple and orange with which 
a few years ago her niece had tried to decorate her own sanctum 
in Cadogan Square. 

‘It is all marvellous,’ exclaimed Mary presently, when, the tea 
dispensed, she drew her chair up to the fire and lit a cigarette. 
‘We both simply love it down here.’ 

‘And now the hunting’s over, I suppose you will come to 
London for a bit ?’ 

‘Well, not for long, Aunt Agnes, just for some theatres and 
things perhaps. John’s not very fond of London, and there is so 
much to do here. Besides,’ she added with a touch of importance, 
‘we can’t afford it.’ 

‘ John is a man of sense,’ reflected the old lady, and congratu- 
lated herself upon having so warmly encouraged him as a pros- 
pective nephew. Aloud she merely remarked: ‘ Well, well, my 
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dear, I’m glad you are settling down so well in the country. And 
how’s little John ?’ 

‘Oh, Aunt Agnes, he’s wonderful!’ ejaculated Mrs. Lovell 
with rapture and the limited vocabulary of her age. ‘ He’ll be 
coming down presently, he is longing to see you.’ 

‘I call that very kind of him, considering we are almost 
strangers,’ commented her aunt. ‘ And at one’s christening I don’t 
fancy one has time to think of anything but the water which trickles 
into one’s eyes—and generally out of them too. As far as I remem- 
ber he did not like that.’ 

The adoring mother giggled. 

‘ No, he roared beautifully, didn’t he ? He has such marvellous 
lungs.’ 

A little later, Lady Agnes decided that she was going to enjoy 
this visit. A shock-headed baby crawling about the floor, with 
Mary’s blue eyes and John’s kindly smile, dressed in a decent 
white smock instead of the woollen monstrosities that she always 
considered turned a modern baby into an elderly monkey, added 
considerably to her satisfaction. The fire was warm, her chair 
comfortable, and she had certainly had an excellent tea. It was 
a long time since she had assisted at Baby worship and she was 
even more interested in the change which responsibilities had 
wrought in the young woman who at one time had seriously 
threatened the peace of her old age. 

Colonel Lovell, who had come in, began to explain a troublesome 
case which had come before him on the Bench that morning. He 
considered that Lady Agnes’s advice was always worth having. 
She had a strong brain and a clearer grasp of those niceties of the 
law as affecting human conduct than any member of her sex with 
whom he usually came into contact. But his son had other views 
for his entertainment, and conversation was too difficult with his 
whole length prone upon the parquet and his head under a cabinet 
in search of a worsted ball thrown with promising vigour. By 
the time old Vacher came with his satellite Thomas to remove the 
tea-things, Lady Agnes herself had hobbled across the drawing-room 
floor to assist in the search, rapidly pursued in crab-like fashion 
by her great-nephew to whom she appeared as a large and wonderful 
mechanical toy, slightly in need of mending, and even more attrac- 
tive than the terrier, Bob, whose tail he was allowed to pull. 

‘The old Dame’s unbending,’ remarked the youth when they 
reached the pantry, to be promptly rebuked by his senior for 
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referring in so unsuitable a manner to the Aristocracy, though as 
the old man quaveringly conceded, boys like Thomas couldn’t know 
nothing about them, seeing as how he had only lived with them 
‘jump-ups.’ Thomas, who had served his apprenticeship as boot- 
boy in the magnificent establishment of a successful builder, thought 
it wiser to reserve his own opinion. 

With the removal of the younger John to his nursery, Lady 
Agnes was invited to take a rest before dinner. 

‘ We have put you on the ground floor, Aunt Agnes,’ explained 
her niece. ‘There is no lift and we thought you would not care 
to mount the stairs, so we have turned the breakfast-room into 
a bedroom. Vacher says old Mr. Lovell sometimes slept there, it 
gets the morning sun.’ 

As she spoke, she threw open the door of a comfortable square 
panelled room, where the firelight danced on polished mahogany 
and fresh chintzes and the air was filled with the scent of violets 
from bowls on the dressing-table. Brewster was already in posses- 
sion with all her mistress’s numerous requirements unpacked and 
a large chair drawn up to the fireplace. 

‘Thank you, my dear. I am sure I shall be very comfortable.’ 
And Mrs. Lovell had no idea that her aunt was making an effort 
to capture her best manners, for truth to tell she did not much 
care about ground-floor bedrooms, however comfortable. 

‘You will be quite safe here, Aunt Agnes,’ Mary added before 
leaving the room. ‘ Vacher and Thomas sleep on the other side 
of the baize door, and there is a bell up to Brewster’s room just 
overhead. You have found that out, haven’t you, Brewster ?’ 
And as the old lady again expressed due appreciation, she ran cheer- 
fully to John’s study to assure him that Aunt Agnes was delighted 
with the arrangement and it was so clever of him to have thought 
of it. 

Meantime Lady Agnes sank with a sigh into the capacious chair 
prepared for her. She was certainly tired and she was glad to 
rest her lame leg. Stairs were of course troublesome, though these 
looked shallow enough, and she was not so infirm as all that, not 
by any means, but she had better not say so—old Vacher could 
not save her from a fly—but after all what could there be to save 
her from ?—Mary had made it all quite charming and one mustn’t 
become a fidgety old woman. 

Brewster, after an austere silence, now broke into her mistress’s 
drowsy reflections. 
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‘I do think, my lady, Miss Mary might have put you next 
door to where I am, it’s a fine beautiful room and Mr. Vacher says 
the old gentleman used to sleep there, and they’ve moved all the 
furniture down ; it was the Colonel’s idea, so why not have put 
you up?’ Brewster was becoming incoherent. ‘I don’t half like 
it, my lady, I don’t, putting me away from you like that, and 
the stairs are no worse than what you often do.’ 

Her mistress, hearing her own unspoken views so forcibly 
expressed, roused herself. 

‘Now, Brewster, don’t fuss. There’s a bell, and after a month 
at Bath, you know I am perfectly well. I am as likely to call 
you, as I am to call Vacher.’ 

‘Vacher!’ Brewster snorted her opinion of the aged retainer, 
but her mistress ignored the interruption. 

‘ And now I shall close my eyes—until you get me ready for 
dinner. Yes, my velvet tea-gown will do nicely, the dining-room 
may be chilly.’ 

The dinner was a good one, and Lady Agnes, restored by a 
brief slumber, enjoyed a lively conversation with her host on the 
depression of agriculture and the necessity for Protection if England 
were ever to regain her prosperity—a fruitful topic on which they 
were both very eloquent. 

A bowl of wild daffodils reflected their pale faces in the polished 
table, lit by wax candles in old silver candlesticks. 

‘My old uncle did not like electric light,’ John explained in 
answer to his guest’s admiring comments. ‘ He put it in all right 
before he died, but he wouldn’t have it used in here, and old Vacher 
won’t let us have it either—any more than he’ll let the women 
smoke if he can help it,’ and he grinned across the table at his 
wife, who shrugged her shoulders. 

* He really is an old tyrant, Aunt Agnes,’ she complained. ‘ He 
tries to make me use white tablecloths, and he sneaks one on now 
if I don’t watch him. He simply loves them, and spreads them 
on as carefully as a nurse dressing a baby.’ She laughed in spite 
of obvious irritation. 

‘I suppose he is what is known as a faithful servant,’ suggested 
her aunt. 

‘Yes, that he is,’ said John heartily. ‘He was with my uncle, 
man and boy, over sixty years—and when all’s said and done, 
Molly, we shall miss him.’ 

‘Is he leaving then ?’ 
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‘ Why, yes, he was pensioned off before I came, and there’s a 
good cottage on the place waiting for him, where he lived when 
his wife was alive. His granddaughter will look after him, she’s 
married to my groom and lives next door. But here he stays all 
the same,’ John added a little ruefully, ‘and I don’t like turning 
him out, poor old chap, though he’s really past his work.’ 

‘Perhaps he doesn’t like his granddaughter,’ suggested Lady 
Agnes with a disconcerting directness, which in her younger days 
had sometimes shocked the canons of Victorian good taste. ‘ People 
don’t always care for their relations. I happened to like you, 
Mary, so it was all right. But Brewster has a niece who is always 
clamouring to tend her old age, and she would rather die on my 
doorstep than go to her, and I don’t mean her to either.’ 

‘Perhaps he doesn’t, Aunt Agnes, but I am sure she will be 
kind to him, she really is a nice woman, and you see, John must 
have a more active man, and we can’t keep two.’ 

‘ Well, well, my dear, I suppose that’s true, so Vacher’s grand- 
daughter must make herself agreeable, and after all,’ she added 
with apparent inconsequence, ‘ Brewster is younger than I am.’ 
And the old lady rose with a stately rustle and limped off with 
her niece to the drawing-room. 

‘ The sorrows of the old,’ she murmured to herself as she stood 
gazing into the leaping flames of the log fire. ‘ That’s where the 
difference of class really matters, it’s not when they’re young, 
and the burden’s not all on one side either, not by any means.’ 

Mary, who was lighting the cigarette denied her in the dining- 
room, looked at her aunt enquiringly. 

‘Do sit down, Aunt Agnes,’ pulling forward a high-backed chair 
with deep velvet cushions. ‘I think you will find this more com- 
fortable than the low chair.’ 

Lady Agnes obeyed in silence. Old age is at best an unprofitable 
subject to dwell upon, an unexplored country and one of little 
interest to the young who are still far. from its boundaries. She 
herself had no wish to discuss it further. Mary, seated on a stool, 
with her silken legs comfortably exposed to the fire, had soon 
extracted the details of the latest London scandal from her aunt, 
and the two ladies were presently engaged upon such a comfort- 
able gossip as is perhaps only possible between two females of 
the same social circle. 

By the time Colonel Lovell appeared, Lady Agnes was beginning 
to feel that her bed would be not unwelcome. 
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Mary, having bidden her guest an affectionate good night, left 

her in a happy and contented frame of mind towards her sur- 
roundings. 

‘I do hope you will sleep well, Aunt Agnes, and John and I 
do so much want you to stay over to-morrow.’ 

‘ Well, my dear, I must see what the post brings in the morning,’ 
the old lady replied diplomatically, but when the door had closed 
she observed to Brewster, ‘I should like to stay a few days, it’s 
a pleasant house I think, but I will not commit myself until the 
morning.’ 

Brewster shook her head ominously. 

‘Well, if you do, my lady, they must move you upstairs. I 
don’t like this room for you, though Mrs. Brown, that’s the cook, 
did say as how they took a lot of trouble moving the furniture 
down. The Colonel would have it that you were not to mount 
the stairs.’ She looked distrustfully at the dark wainscot walls 
on which the firelight was flickering very pleasantly, and turned 
up another light. ‘It might be haunted for all I know, but they 
don’t say so.’ 

‘ Well, don’t think so then,’ said her mistress tarily. ‘It’s 
mice I’m thinking of, I can’t bear them, but in a well-kept house 
I don’t think we need worry about that.’ 

‘No, my lady, there are at least three cats in the kitchen,’ and 
Brewster began to occupy herself in gloomy silence with her lady’s 
preparations for the night. ‘ And you’ll be sure and lock the door, 
won’t you, my lady,’ she finally ventured to urge, on leaving her. 

‘Now you know that’s a thing I never do except in hotels.’ 

‘No, my lady, but it’s the ground floor,’ protested Brewster. 

‘Well, so it is, I'll think about it. And now you go to bed 
and go to sleep, and don’t worry any more about me to-night. I 
shall go over the house in the morning, and then next time they'll 
know I can get upstairs. Good night, Brewster.’ But after the 
faithful woman had finally removed herself, Lady Agnes sat so long 
contentedly musing over the success of her niece’s marriage that 
it was all she could do to climb into bed before she fell into a heavy 
sleep. 


She awoke suddenly, to find the room in total darkness. The 
fire had gone out and as yet no light penetrated through the heavily 
curtained windows. It seemed to her that someone was moving 
very gently round the room and that something had made a little 
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wind in her face, as if a whiff of air had blown through the window. 
Only half-awake, Lady Agnes imagined it must be Brewster come 
to see if all were well with her, and her only conscious sentiment 
was one of irritation with that devoted creature, at being aroused. 

‘Go to bed at once, Brewster,’ she tried to say, but there was 
no response. Overcome with drowsiness she was about to drop off 
again when—pad, pad, and a gentle pressure at intervals on the 
bed thoroughly awoke her to a state of terror. Lady Agnes was 
no coward. Even now she tried to collect herself. Possibly it was 
a nightmare, or a cat. Where was the bell, which ought to be 
under her pillow ; where was the electric-light switch ? Her groping 
hand failed to find either. Pad—pause—pad—pause—press, as of 
two hands on the bed, now at the foot, now it was coming up one 
side. Her heart began to beat in a warning and uncomfortable 
manner. There was a furtive chink of silver. She was being 
robbed. Even at the moment she remembered that Brewster had 
taken her jewel-case upstairs, but her rings were all on the dressing- 
table. She tried to sit up to call out, but she was paralysed and 
her voice died in her throat. She seemed to hear the door softly 
open and shut and then a merciful unconsciousness came to her 
assistance. 


When she opened her eyes again, the strangest sight met them. 
The light was turned on and in the open doorway stood Brewster 
in her unbecoming purple dressing-gown, her mouth open and her 
eyes widely staring. And not without reason, for her ladyship’s 
bed was spread with a snowy damask cloth on which were laid 
three covers, one at the foot and one on either side, fish knives 
and forks, spoons, and breakfast napkins neatly folded. Across 
this shining surface the two women stared blankly at one another 
fora moment. Then Brewster’s feelings found senseless expression. 

‘Oh, my lady, my lady, whatever have you been doing ?’ but 
a glance at her mistress’s face recalled the efficient woman to 
herself, and in a few moments she was administering restoratives, 
albeit with a shaking hand and a nervous eye upon the careful 
arrangement under which Lady Agnes still lay prostrate. 

‘Oh! my lady, I did beg you to lock your door. I couldn’t 
sleep for thinking of you and then I heard a sound and I come 
down.’ 

Lady Agnes, who on first opening her eyes had imagined for 
one incoherent moment that she must have ‘ passed over to the 
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other side’ as she had heard one of her friends express it, and a 
very material side too, was now recovering, thanks to her maid’s 
ministrations, and was able to reply with some of her usual spirit : 

‘Well, you surely did not expect anything so silly as this to 
happen, did you ?’ 

‘No, no, my lady, but they did say as how he had sometimes 
walked in his sleep, and we had pickled onions with our supper, 
but I never thought——’ 

‘ Walked in his sleep? Who do you mean ?’ 

‘Mr. Vacher, my lady.’ 

‘Qld Vacher!’ Lady Agnes sat bolt upright in bed, shooting 
a cascade of spoons and forks to the floor. ‘And why didn’t you 
tell me ?’ 

‘I never thought, my lady,’ repeated the agitated Brewster, 
but she was cut short by a sudden gust of laughter from her mistress. 

‘ Yes, quite so, that explains it,’ and, her niece’s phrase recur- 
ring to her, ‘I am dressed up as carefully as a baby. Well, thank 
God, there was no marmalade and the coffee had not yet arrived. 
I suppose Thomas brings that.’ And leaning back on her pillows 
she laughed so heartily, if a little faintly, that Brewster at first 
thought she was hysterical, and then decided it was unseemly 
levity—her mistress was never hysterical, but very peculiar things 
did seem to amuse her—here was certainly one of them. 

‘This was the late Squire’s breakfast-room,’ she said stiffly. 

‘ Well, next time I suggest they should put me in his bedroom.’ 
Her ladyship was still laughing in that disconcerting manner. 
‘ There might be a chance that he would not call me before seven ! ’ 
Then, pulling herself together, Lady Agnes made an effort to control 
the situation. ‘Now, Brewster, take away all this and put it 
tidily outside. No, I know you’ve never cleared a table before, 
my good woman, and I’m sorry you should have to do it now— 
don’t crease the cloth. Yes, that will do nicely. Now go back 
to bed and try to sleep—it’s not much after four.’ Then fore- 
stalling further protests and warnings, ‘ Yes, you may lock the 
door and take the key—but the horse is stolen—and don’t tell 

tales.” And with that the old lady turned on her pillows and 
resolutely closed her eyes. 

When, a few hours later, a still worried Brewster reappeared 
with the tea, she found her mistress a little shaken, but quite 
definite as to her arrangements, and on these she allowed no 
comment. 
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* We shall go home to-day, Brewster. Iam recalled by business.’ 

‘There were no letters for you, my lady.’ 

‘Never mind, I have a committee meeting I must attend 
to-morrow.’ 

‘And may you be forgiven,’ murmured her handmaid, who 
knew how lightly in these days committees sat on her ladyship’s 
conscience. 

‘We will start after lunch,’ continued the latter with increasing 
firmness. ‘Tell Richards. There need be no hurry, the afternoons 
are quite long now and I must see the house and garden.’ 

‘You'll only tire yourself out before you start; you're not fit 
for it, my lady, after last night,’ grumbled Brewster, who would 
have liked to carry her mistress back to London within an hour. 

‘ That will not matter. I am going home and I can go straight 
to bed. We shall come again in the summer—but—I shall ask 
for an upstairs room. And remember, Brewster,’ she added as the 
latter started to make fresh protests, ‘ Not one word of all this is 
to be said here—not one word, you understand ?’ 

‘But, my lady——’ 

‘No! I won’t have that poor old man turned out one day 
before his time.’ 

‘ Well, my lady, they do say that he is a bit of trouble to Miss 
Mary—and he has a comfortable home to go to, my lady.’ 

‘And so I suppose have you, my good woman,” was the un- 
expected rejoinder, ‘if I choose to send you to your niece at 
Bromley.’ Then with a swift change of tone, to a gentleness with 
which Brewster was not unfamiliar and which had done more than 
anything to keep her by her mistress’s side for forty years, ‘ But 
you know I am not going to, Brewster. You and I have got to grow 
old together and make the best of it.’ 


The shadow of the down was falling across the trim lawns of 
the Manor House and the pigeons were collecting in cooing groups 
on the dovecot, by the time a tired, but indomitable old lady bade 
an affectionate farewell to her hosts and prepared to start for 
home. 

‘But you will come again for longer, won’t you, Aunt Agnes, 
and not allow horrid committees to send for you ?’ 

‘ Why, of course, my dear, if you can put up with an old woman. 
It is all quite charming. I shall come back in the summer, and 
by that time little John will be running about.’ 
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‘ And we'll put you upstairs if you really prefer it,’ added her 
nephew. 

‘Well, yes, I think I do. I like the view of the garden and 
the downs,’ she explained a little lamely as she became aware of 
a venerable figure standing by her side with the rug he had taken 
from her chauffeur over his arm. A few moments later, with 
Colonel Lovell’s help she was carefully established in her car, the 
rug tucked round her and she was off. 

‘I wonder why she did not like that downstairs room,’ pondered 
her nephew as he strolled back into the house sucking his pipe. 
‘T’m afraid she wasn’t quite comfortable, Mary.’ 

‘Oh yes, I know she was, but the dear old thing hates giving 
people trouble for her, and she is really not nearly so lame as I 
expected,’ and with that Mrs. Lovell ran blithely whistling upstairs 
to the nursery, while her husband walked along the passage and 
looked into the vacated breakfast-room with a troubled brow. 
More perceptive than his wife, he wondered what on earth had 
been wrong with it. 

And Lady Agnes, sitting alone among her furs and hot bottles, 
with an open book on her knee, as the car rolled smoothly over 
the cold expanse of the Plain, acknowledged herself to be very 
tired and very thankful to be going home. She had sent Brewster 
to sit in front with the chauffeur. She knew it would be a relief 
to that excellent woman to unloose her tongue, now that they were 
well away from West Chorlton, and Richards, growing old in her 
service, was entirely to be trusted. 

In spite of herself, her thoughts returned persistently to her 
adventure of the previous night. As she had shaken old Vacher 
warmly by the hand at parting, their eyes had met, and in his 
was the wistful, deprecating look of a dog who had been spared 
punishment. Did he know, how much did he know, she wondered, 
of his untimely activities? Were they rare, the result perhaps of 
her visit or the pickled onions, or was he in the habit of setting 
that table in the breakfast-room, to be sniggered over by Thomas 
in the morning? Perhaps he cleared it away himself, but the 
servants had said he had been known to walk in his sleep. Well, 
it was not her business, the room was not likely to be used again 
as a bedroom before he left. Poor old man! She supposed that 
it was because she was growing so old herself that she was sorry 
forhim. Anyhow, it was nouse worrying. John would be kind, and 
Mary too, in spite of her talk, but she did wish—it would be much 
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better—and he looked very frail—but by now she was too drowsy 
to finish her train of thought. The unread book slipped off her 
knee and as the car swept through Marlborough’s wide street, Lady 
Agnes was enjoying the best sleep she had had for nearly forty- 
eight hours. 

Her unexpressed wish was fulfilled when, a month later, she 
heard that old Vacher had died quite suddenly at the Manor House, 
without having moved to his cottage. The manner of his passing 
surprised his master a good deal more than it did Lady Agnes. 

‘Poor old Vacher never had to leave us after all,’ wrote Colonel 
Lovell. ‘He was found on the floor of the breakfast-room in his 
night things early in the morning. The doctor said it was just 
heart failure, and he looked quite happy and peaceful. But the 
odd thing was he had a tablecloth in his arms. He must have 
walked in his sleep, the ruling passion at the end, I suppose. 
Queer, wasn’t it ?’ 
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TIMELESS JOURNEY. 
BY GEOFFREY VICKERS. 


THE aeroplane rose roaring and banked in a wide circle. The 
earth tilted at an improbable angle, threatening to spill into space 
its diminished buildings, foreshortened trees and tiny, crawling 
men. It seemed strange to Ambrose, that the huge contraption 
should maintain itself in air, supported, like a bad argument, only 
by noisy reiteration. 

The little window by his shoulder cut off a reeling segment of 
Africa and sky. Egypt stretched interminably southward, like a 
strip of carpet on the red sand, absurdly narrow, magically green. 
Then, as the machine headed northward, the Delta opened its 
arms to the horizon, a mosaic of tiny fields, like green dominoes. 

In front of Ambrose the contractor settled his square frame 
in the wicker chair and reached for an Edgar Wallace. Five days 
to India ; five Edgar Wallaces. Infinite simplicity! The mining 
engineer was already deep in a large volume entitled Entwickelung 
der Oel Industrie. The nervous spirit that was Ambrose stranded 
suddenly on a vast inertia. He became aware of his body, im- 
mobilised, devitalised, a material object to be conveyed to India 
in five days. His spirit leapt to India, bounded back to London, 
rejoined him in the aeroplane ...and his body had moved 
through space no farther than the felucca, drifting down the black 
waters of the Nile below, under delicate, pointed sails. It was 
scarcely to be borne. 

Ambrose knew that men in England and in India were even 
then exchanging wireless messages which concerned him. The 
air through which he passed was alive with messages, full of figures 
which he would understand, full of news which demanded his 
attention. Perhaps his own name was passing through his own 
body. The aeroplane was the centre of a maelstrom of urgencies. 
It seemed to the overwrought mind of Ambrose incredible that 
it should continue to drift through space like a bumbling cock- 
chafer, reckoning its paltry speed in miles and minutes. 

Ambrose reached for the black bag in the rack above his head. 
This bag contained about four pounds in weight of paper covered 
with information about a jute mill in Bengal. For three months 
Ambrose had concentrated his whole being upon the disentangling 
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of its obscure and sordid affairs. And, because loyalties are 
generated by rendering and not by receiving services, the continued 
existence of this jute mill, which did not belong to him and which 
he had never seen, had become to Ambrose more important than his 
own. The fulfilment of Ambrose had become mystically linked with 
the financial salvation of a jute mill; and the salvation of the mill 
depended on the speed with which Ambrose could reach Bengal. 

So the spirit of Ambrose impatiently regarded the body of 
Ambrose, immobilised for five days in the belly of an absurd 
metal bee ; and the mind of Ambrose sought release in the contents 
of the black bag. 

Ambrose reached for his bag; and paused. As the first shock 
of isolation passed, a strange feeling stole over him, at first un- 
identified. His hand fell. His need for the black bag was 
mysteriously ebbing. He sat still, wondering. 

It was the noise. The rhythmical roaring was weaving about 
him a cocoon of solitude. The urgencies without grew dim. The 
solid body of the contractor which touched his knees, the engineer 
who brushed his shoulder, the American professor close behind, 
were separated from him by veils of noise. They could not speak 
to him or he to them. He was alone. 

The world, thought Ambrose, has reached its own strange 
fulfilment. Solitude and stillness have come back again to the 
crowded, noisy earth. They are to be found in aeroplanes, which 
are too crowded for a man to move, too noisy for a man to speak. 

The ’plane was cutting across a corner of the Libyan desert. 
There was nothing below but sand, like round pink clouds. It 
seemed to Ambrose that he was lying on his back, gazing up at 
a ceiling of Veronese from which the cherubs had all flown away. 
The roaring in his ears rose and fell. He slept. 


The ’plane was skirting the vague Egyptian coast. Below 
stretched an expanse of lagoons. To the northward they grew 
ever shallower, the sand-banks more numerous. Cultivation in 
tiny patches sprang up between them. Imperceptibly the land 
emerged from the gentle mixture of river and sea. 

Ambrose regarded his black bag and hesitated. The veils of 
sound shut out not only the personalities of his fellow-passengers 
but also those larger, more feverish presences which clustered 
round the image of his mill. His mind regarded them, as the 
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eye sees a familiar scene through windows of thick clear glass. 
Mouths open, but no sounds come ; and the pantomime, unrealised 
in sound, comes dwarfed and feverish to the intelligence, appre- 
hended but not felt. So Ambrose knew, but no longer shared the 
urgencies before him and behind. Instead, small speculations, 
born unnoticed in the course of his headlong journey, shyly raised 
their heads above the level of his consciousness; and finding the 
atmosphere congenial, drew up after them their interminable tails. 
He began a letter: 


‘I have touched the skirts of a mystery. I have seen a man 
sleeping without indignity upon the ground. 

‘In England a man cannot sleep upon the ground in a public 
place without the appearance of having abandoned all dignity 
and all hope. His fellow-citizens hurry past him in a sudden 
embarrassment. Policemen arrest him. He has committed an 
offence against public decency. 

‘In the East, I perceive that a man sleeping on the ground 
is an object rather enviable than forlorn. For here to sleep upon 
the ground is neither a concession to human weakness nor a sign 
of human failure. It is the norm. From this state all action 
begins. To this state all action returns. It is action which needs 
explanation, not repose. Activity is an abnormal state, distressing 
to the eye, justified only by the need for food, the prospect of 
gain or the dictates of religion. 

‘In Alexandria a man slept in an upturned barrow, his head 
slightly lower than his feet. The winter sun poured down upon 
him and his brown body gently sweated. His limbs sprawled 
gracefully in complete relaxation. Round him the thin, brown 
horses with bead necklaces hurried under the whip, drawing ram- 
shackle carriages filled with people like me. Men in green vests 
with tin trunks on their heads ran and shrieked and jousted with 
each other round the customs barrier. He slept quietly on; 
and looking from him to us, I realised that there was only one 
comment to be made—that his immediate needs were satisfied, 
whilst our immediate needs were not.’ 


The aeroplane approached the desert. As the sun set, the 
sand glowed red and luminous, then faded to the palest fawn, 
turned grey and disappeared. Away to the left the receding sea 
grew dark, then dim, then vanished. The ’plane boomed on 
through soft darkness. 

The light in the cabin, finding nothing without to illuminate, 
seemed to stop at the window-panes. The cabin was enclosed in 
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a shell of light. Ambrose sat still, looking through the lighted 
wall into nothingness. Blessed double isolation, a cocoon of 
sound within a globe of light! 

There fell upon Ambrose an ever-deeper stillness of body and 
spirit, an immobility refreshing as sleep. Even the speculations 
on the threshold of his consciousness ceased their tiny struggles ; 
they lay on the floor of his mind, like charmed snakes. 

‘Here sit I,’ said Ambrose to himself, ‘ potent, alone, at rest. 
I comprehend everything; nothing touches me. I am Ambrose ; 
I am hovering over Sinai in a metal envelope and the universe is 
comprehended within a small part of my brain. Let me hold this 
moment, for I have never felt like this before.’ 


The stillness grew deeper. Ambrose passed beyond conscious 
thought. He sat on, motionless, poised, utterly still within and with- 
out, borne like seabird buoyantly on rhythmical waves of sound. 


In the darkness below there flickered suddenly six small fires 
in the shape of an L. The ’plane circled, bringing the lights in 
line, and glided down with muted engines. Delicious, smooth 
descent down spirals of buoyant air! The flickering fires con- 
verged, the curve flattened ; the wheels touched unseen ground. 
Lurching over the unaccustomed, earthly hardness, the machine 
raced past the flares, lost speed and came to rest. 

The light from the cabin illumined faces, sand, huts. The 
voice of the engines died. Unwillingly Ambrose saw the globe 
of light shattered, felt the cocoon of sound dissolve. The presences 
of the contractor and the engineer invaded his seclusion like 
friendly dogs. 


Ambrose sat in the mess hut by the aerodrome, trying to keep 
about him the rags of his gracious solitude. 

‘ Here,’ he reflected, ‘ we of the West have made a temporary 
home, like Romans in Britain. Everything in this hut has been 
brought arduously from afar, because it was likely to be pleasing 
to most of those who rested here. The things in this hut are our 
lowest common denominator. 

‘There is electric light above a table with a white cloth. 
‘There are arm-chairs. 
‘There is whisky. 
‘There is a gramophone, 
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‘There is La Vie Parisienne. 

‘The contractor, the engineer and the pilot are playing dice. 
The other pilot is operating the gramophone. They all smoke 
cigarettes. They all drink whisky. 

‘Here are the symbols of our herd, set down at their simplest. 
They are brightness, noise, comfort, distraction—a singular blend 
of stimulant and sedative which I do not understand. 

‘I will compare them with the group I saw at night on the 
canal bank. A lamp stood upon the ground in the centre of a 
close circle of figures. The circle retained the lamp’s radiance 
like the rim of a pond. I saw backs and heads silhouetted sharply 
in the centre, fading to dimness at the sides; beyond and above 
them on the inner side of the circle three grave faces, brightly 
illuminated ; and around them darkness deeper and more dim. 

‘Thus they followed the laws of their herd, as we here follow 
ours. But I cannot form the slightest idea of what they said or 
felt. I do not know whether they read the Koran or exchanged 
Arabic limericks about a young lady of Sidon. I can only compare 
externals. No scientist does more. 

‘Comparing these externals, I observe that the Arabs by the 
canal bank apparently felt no need of bright illumination ; or of 
loud, rhythmical sounds; or of an excuse for activity. Nor did 
it distress them to maintain such control over their muscles as to 
be at ease, when seated on the ground. They did not seek either 
stimulus or sedative. They simply came to rest. 

‘I have no means of judging,’ said Ambrose to himself, ‘ whether 
this contrast is significant or not.’ 


‘I want nuffin’ 
No, I want nuffin’— 
but Lo-ove.’ 


wailed the gramophone. 

‘Maybe that has something to do with it,’ thought Ambrose. 
He closed his consciousness to his surroundings and continued his 
letter : 


‘In Cairo the West sits on the terrace at Shepheards; the 
East passes in the street. There is infinite variety on both levels. 
Below are square Turkish faces, round Sudanese faces, Arab 
faces with hooked noses; here and there is a face which might 
have served as model for the painting on some eighteenth-dynasty 
sarcophagus, a triangular face with level brows and pointed chin, 
long, beautiful eyes and finely moulded mouth. 
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‘Above, are large Americans in topis, painted women with 
conspicuous hands, aloof Englishmen in excellent clothes, smooth, 
adroit Latins. 

‘Yet each level has its own characteristic. The faces on the 
terrace are lined ; self-awareness looks out of their eyes. Each 
is a@ separate citadel; each his own guardian. Each looks out 
on the world like a helmsman, anxious or careless according to 
the weather, steering his own boat. 

‘The faces in the street are smooth, or lined only by age or 
by the sun. They tend to dissolve into a stream; individuals 
isolated for a moment slip again into the background. They do 
not look bored; they do not look as if they were pursuing any- 
thing. They look as if they experienced no difficulty in living. 

‘ The graces of dignity and repose are to be found in the street, 
but not upon the terrace.’ 


Settling himself into his wicker chair in the cold dawn, Ambrose 
waited for the loud engines to raise their voices, waited for the 
swift, bumping run, the heave of buoyant air like the spring of a 
horse, the receding earth—waited for the roar to spin its accus- 
tomed web, like a man abandoning himself to a new sin. Soon 
the cocoon would form, the noise would be forgotten, peace would 


come and isolation and voluptuous passivity. 

It was thus, thought Ambrose, that peace came to hermits. 
First, life quickening its pace, raising its multitudinous voice, 
tightening its grasp, an unbearable acceleration and crescendo ; 
then the renunciation, the wrench, and after, the sickening strand- 
ing upon solitude and silence; then slowly, imperceptibly, the 
rising tide of peace, the veils of sense slipping, the clearing vision. 
... And then perhaps, insidiously, this conscious, voluptuous 
self-abandonment, this sadistic delight in annihilation; and then 
fantasy, with her troops of devils. That drama had often been 
played out in the caves of those red hills behind him, which look 
westward over Egypt. 

‘But to me,’ thought Ambrose, ‘this experience comes, mar- 
vellously compact into a microcosm of time, where hours are 
years. Already the urgencies of yesterday are like the rumble 
of wars. fought long ago. And India, four days away, cannot 
touch my consciousness because between me and India lie Arabia 
and Persia ; and I cannot picture myself as having already crossed 
Arabia and Persia. A lifetime has been interposed between to- 
morrow and yesterday.’ 
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Below, small limestone hills jostled each other like bubbles in a 
pan of boiling water. Here and there Judean villages lay in the cre- 
vices between them, like heaps of dice. There was no other sign of 
life, save a railway line, climbing patiently across countless ravines. 

Ambrose took a small book from his pocket and read with 
surprise : 

‘ Even for great benefit to another let no man imperil his own 
benefit. When he has realised what is for his own good, let him 
pursue that earnestly.’ 


It was his first contact with the thoughts of the Buddha. 


The Dead Sea lay below, its unruffled blue separated from the 
red cliffs by a band of silver-green encrusted salt. The Jordan 
was a black ribbon to the north and ahead towered the plateau of 
Arabia. Thesun was up, but hidden by clouds. It was very cold. 

Ambrose continued his letter. 


‘Time was when society made demands on its members which 
they could not afford to ignore; when men would embrace any 
degree of conformity sooner than be outcast, being convinced 
that at any cost it was better to be “in” than “out.” Conse- 
quently they were never without a loyalty, never without a status, 
a relation to society which justified their existence at least to 
themselves. Each could share in the collective arrogance which 
is such a comfort to the individual soul. 

‘We have changed all that; and, in the name of fuller indi- 
vidual life, we have evolved a society in which all ties can be broken, 
all loyalties are optional. A man can be rich without working, 
safe without fighting. He can live at ease without friends or 
neighbours or compatriots, without a home or an occupation or a 
religion. He can divorce himself entirely from his context and 
live in a vacuum like God. But he has not learned to feel like 
God. It is so hard to be significant without a context. 

‘That is why so many Europeans are looking for a context 
again. At Brindisi twenty Fascists came on board for lunch. 
They were so resplendent in their certainties that they shat- 
tered the atmosphere of that saloon like the blast of twenty cornets. 
Yet even they wore a certain self-consciousness, which robbed 
them of dignity and set the seal of time and place upon them. 
They were rather like my aeroplane, which vomes to ground when 
it ceases to make a noise. Even the noise was not quite satisfying. 
The shouts and hand-clapping disappeared in the blue air, like 
handfuls of gravel thrown into the sea. . 
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‘The contractor, on the other hand, plays dice. It is to him 
as grazing is to a cow. He seems to me singularly successful.’ 


He paused and looked out of the window; then added: 


‘ Arabia is made of pink mud. Sometimes it is covered with 
stones. In the middle of it is a small, square fort called Rutbah 
Wells. It is immediately underneath me now and we are coming 
down. How magnificent are these descents! I feel as if I were 
coming to judge the quick and the dead.’ 


From the West, along the invisible road from Damascus, came 
six Arabs in a Ford car, arduously bumping. The fort swallowed 
them. An hour later a train of camels from the East filled the 
compound with complaining and sinuous movement. 

Within the walls, low buildings enclosed a square of dust. In 
one corner the six Arabs squatted round a fire, unmoving. A 
bald-eared goat wandered round the compound, dubiously eating 
orange-peel. Within the fort, the common room was exactly like 
the room of the previous evening; electric light, whisky, La Vie 
Parisienne ... The contractor produced the dice. 

Ambrose and the professor wandered out into the desert. 
There was a dust-storm over Baghdad, a dun cloud which turned 
to flame as the sun set. Occasional locusts clung to the stones 
or blew down the steady wind. 

‘In Egypt,’ said Ambrose, ‘ when I said to an Egyptian that 
the country people seemed happy, he answered, “‘ They will soon 
be unhappy; they are being educated.” He spoke of education 
as he would have spoken of drought or of the plague—as of a 
natural phenomenon, obviously disastrous, obviously unavoidable. 
I would have pointed out to him that education was not like the 
plague, if I had felt certain that I was right.’ 

‘It is a great responsibility,’ said the professor, ‘ to have brought 
the West to the East. England begins to be conscious of it.’ 

“You have taught us,’ said Ambrose. ‘We know what it 
feels like now.’ 

“Is Europe our Indies ?’ asked the professor with a smile. 

‘Obviously,’ said Ambrose. ‘And you are what we were. 
When our Empire builders fell upon the East with Bibles and 
swords and bills of lading, they felt no doubt that what they were 
doing was good. Now we are not too certain; but it is too late 
to turn back. Our only hope is in the resistant power of the East. 
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‘Now it is our turn. We suffer the impact of your civilisation 
ungraced by a culture, your ideas unmoulded by philosophy, your 
youth unleavened by doubt; and our powers of resistance are 
not those of the East. We cannot complain, that you are doing 
with us,as wedid with them. Nor must you complain, if we deal 
with you as they with us—copy your faults and despise our 
teacher.’ 

‘No one is big enough for his opportunities,’ said the professor. 
‘But America has more to teach than mass production and the 
science of creating wants. A purpose is breaking through.’ 

‘ Aren’t you too purposeful already ?’ 

‘This,’ said the professor, ‘ will be a social purpose. A great 
conscious effort of social service.’ 

‘ Drains ?’ asked Ambrose. 

‘ Brotherhood,’ said the professor. “When Brotherhood comes 
it will come from the United States of America. Men will be 
inspired by the common good. Meantime they have achieved 
common drains. I have often observed that in human progress 
the cart always comes before the horse. Drains are easier than 
brotherhood, just as physics is easier than psychology.’ 

‘Is Brotherhood really important?’ asked Ambrose. ‘I 
have suddenly perceived that in the West we are always either 
fighting tyrannies or embracing loyalties; and that the new 
tyrannies are only the old loyalties. So the process seems end- 
less. Your Brotherhood is only a new loyalty. Can’t you find 
something more convincing than loyalty ?’ 

‘ What is bigger than Brotherhood ?’’ demanded the professor. 

‘I have no idea,’ said Ambrose. ‘I am only thinking aloud. 
Ever since I got into this machine, all my ideas have liquefied.’ 
Then after a pause, he added, ‘Selfhood, possibly.’ 

‘I don’t think I understand,’ said the professor. 

‘Nor do I,’ said Ambrose. ‘But I have a suspicion that 
the Buddha did.’ 

The pale sun went down quickly behind fantastic hills. The 
fort melted into the desert. Ambrose and the professor made 
their way back in silence, guided by a lantern which glimmered 
at the head of the wireless mast, feeble and forlorn against the 
remote, glittering stars. 


Ambrose watched the play of light and shadow on the desert 
as the day broke. Every moment of increasing light called out 
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new delicacies of colour. It was as’changeful as water—till the 
sun rose. Then in an instant every shade was gone. 

Dust was rising. The whole earth was covered with tiny 
swirls, like the smoke of many fires. These rose and spread, 
combining with others, hiding the face of the ground. Soon there 
was nothing below but a rolling cloud of white and brown. When 
the cloud dispersed, Mesopotamia lay beneath, etched with small 
villages, like a clay tablet dotted with cuneiform inscriptions. 

The parched ground grew dark and moist, as though liquefy- 
ing in corruption. A red, reedy growth overspread it; then came 
pale sheets of water, interminable, covering the earth as though 
with the thin liquor of its own decay. The sinister marshes 
stretched to the horizon. Even to Ambrose, secure in his cocoon, 
the desolation penetrated, spreading over his spirit as the pale 
lagoons overspread the earth. He withdrew his eyes and opened 
his little book. 

He read : 


‘If on a journey thou canst not find thy peer or one better than 
thyself, make the journey stoutly alone: there is no company with a 
fool.’ 

‘ It is better to be alone ; there is no companionship with a fool : 
travel alone and sin not, forgetting care as the elephant in the jungle.’ 

‘ Grievous is the company of fools as that of enemies.’ 

‘ Alone when eating, alone when sleeping, alone when walking, 
let a man strongly control himself and take his pleasure in the forest 
glade.’ 

‘ Pleasant are the glades where the herd come not to disport them- 
selves ; there shall the Holy take their pleasure, who seek not after 
lust.’ 

‘A man is his own helper. Who else 1s there to help? By self- 
control a man is a rare help to himself.’ 


‘I wonder what the professor would have made of this?’ 
thought Ambrose. He raised his eyes and saw that the marshes 
had passed. The date palms of Basra lay ahead, and below on 
the bare earth a wind sleeve fluttered near some huts. The aero- 
plane began to descend. 

As Ambrose closed his book, his eye caught a further verse. 


‘ Though for a lifetime the fool keeps company with the wise, yet 
does he not learn righteousness, as spoon gets no taste of soup.’ 
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Seen from that height, the world between the high horizons 
seemed concave, a vast, shallow bowl. ‘ Like a soup bowl,’ thought 
Ambrose, ‘a vast soup bowl, full of soup; and millions of tiny 

animate spoons are dabbling in it, lifting little portions and pour- 
ing them into other little spoons. How many know its taste?’ 


The road to Basra lay through an Arab village. Hach house 
guarded its own compound, presenting to the world without only 
blind mud-brick walls. Outside, a band of wandering Arabs were — 
encamped under low shelters of cloth, stretched over poles. Village 
and tents alike seemed as transient as a camp fire. The car with 
endless, high hooting threaded its way amongst tents, houses, 
naked children, bedraggled goats and smells. 

Basra lay in warm darkness, sweet with the smell of watered 
dust. In the bazaar the many-coloured crowd ebbed and flowed, 
indivisible and permanent as time. 

An old man squatted in the dust beside a tray of sweetmeats 
and a lamp. The bare flame burning in the still air carved out 
of the darkness a sphere of light and in this sphere he seemed to 
hang, as though magically suspended in space and time. ‘ That 
old man,’ Ambrose reflected, ‘has been there for ever. The fact 
that it has always been a different old man is entirely without 
significance.’ 

He drove home thoughtfully, pondering upon a world where 
man seemed more permanent than his works. 


The aeroplane left Basra in darkness. Dawn was streaking 
the sky, but had not reached earth. The world’s face slowly 
brightened as the ’plane flew into the morning; but it was still 
dark when Ambrose looked down upon a symmetrical web of light 
and knew that it was Abbadan. 

Ambrose continued his letter : 


‘ The Garden of Eden has fallen into disrepair. Once, I believe, 
it was most excellently irrigated by canals which led away the upper 
waters of the Euphrates and brought them back again far down- 
stream. But the system decayed, the return channels became 
blocked and the waters either were lost in the desert or flooded 
the land below. 

‘So now the land lies barren and impotent. At Ur, dust- 
storms hide the sun for weeks at a time. Below, hundreds of 
square miles are a morass. 
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‘We ought to remake the garden of Eden, we of the West. 
It would be a trifle, compared to the Panama Canal. Then we 
could restart the human race, with selected pairs of Adams and Eves. 

‘Not from our own stock. Can’t you see us pruning the Tree 
of the Knowledge of Good and Evil and exporting its fruit, excel- 
lently packed. We should have to find a race which was content 
just tolive there. Isthereone? Even the original Adam wouldn’t 
stay put. 

‘ Anyhow, there is no danger. We prefer instead to pipe oil 
hundreds of miles across Persia to Abbadan. It lies below me now. 
Its fan of electric lights across the unlightened earth is as beautiful 
as a frosted spider’s web. So the Garden of Eden remains deso- 
late; and beauty breaks through, unwilled, from the utilitarian 
functioning of men and spiders.’ 


The whole landscape beneath was seamed by softly shining 
streaks, as the united waters of Tigris and Euphrates filtered 
through a thousand channels to the sea. The sun rose to illuminate 
their meeting on that eerie shore, black as a coal dump and diapered 
with grey streaks by the shallow waters, as raindrops pattern a 
London window-pane. The sea began, so smooth and shallow 
that it had no colour but that of the grey-fawn sand beneath. 
A mile out its wavelets were still breaking in a thin film over the 
scarcely covered surface of the land. So far as Ambrose could 
see, there were no colours save these, nor any sign of man. Even 
the glory of the morning could not make it gay. 

Ambrose sat passive in his chair, letting the sayings of the 
Buddha fall like drops of cold water into his mind. 

‘ Mind it is which gives to things their quality, their foundation 
and their being ; whoso speaks or acts with purified mind, him happi- 
ness accompanies as his faithful shadow.’ 

‘This trembling, wavering mind, so difficult to guard and to 
control—this the wise man makes straight as the fletcher straightens 
his shaft.’ 

* They will escape the fetters of death who control that far-wander- 
ing, solitary, incorporeal cave-dweller, the mind.’ 


The far-wandering, solitary, incorporeal cave-dweller which 
was Ambrose escaped him and ranged the mountains of Persia, 
filled with roses and adventure. The sun beat upon the black 
shell of the plane. The Persian Gulf was blue. Ambrose stretched 
sleepily, catlike, and let the austere words fall unwillingly into his 
consciousness. 
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‘Zeal is the way to Nirvana. Sloth is the way of death. The 
zealous die not ; the slothful are as it were dead.’ 

‘A Bhikkhu who delights in zeal, looking askance at sloth, moves 
onward like a fire, burning the greater and the lesser bonds.’ 

‘ Better one day of earnest energy than a hundred years of sloth 
and lassitude.’ 

Ambrose turned the pages, seeking more comfortable words. 
He read : 


‘ In bliss we dwell, possessing nothing : let us dwell, feeding upon 
joy like the shining ones in their splendour.’ 

He opened the book again at random, and read : 

* Some there are who have no treasure here, temperate ones, whose 
goal is the freedom which comes of realising that life is empty and 
ampermanent : their steps are hard to track as the flight of birds 
through the sky.’ 

Suddenly his eye fell on these words: 

‘ All conquering and all knowing am I, detached, untainted, 
untrammelled, wholly free by destruction of desire. Whom shall I 
call Teacher? Myself found the way.’ 

‘The man who said that,’ Ambrose reflected, ‘ knew what self- 
hood meant.’ Then he read: 


‘ Pluck out the bond of self as one pulls up an autumn lotus,’ 


and read no more till he landed at Bushire. 


The aeroplane was flying along the Persian coast. Red moun- 
tains rose out of the sea, a confusion of ridges and pinnacles, bare 
and sharp as a dog’s tooth. At four thousand feet it bumped and 
tossed among peaks like the edges and points of sabres. Ambrose 
remembered the background of a drawing of Mantegna’s, wherein 
the three wise men on straining horses scaled red rocks like these, 
towards a star of fabulous brightness. 

The ’plane was over the sea. Far below a thread of white 
divided the world into two halves, one glowing brown, one burning 
blue. Slowly the machine left the Persian shore, slanting across 
the Gulf till the inhospitable Arabian coast was close at hand. As 
the sun was setting, Ambrose glided down the warm, windless 
air and alighted on the point of a sandy promontory near Jask. 

As the sun set, a rosy glow appeared in the East, rose to the 
zenith and followed the departed sun across the sky. Silhouetted 
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against the evening, a Persian soldier trotted along the shore, 
seated on his donkey’s tail. 


Ambrose slept in a square Persian house and dreamed that 
he rode upon a bony tireless horse over interminable red moun- 
tains. A fearful urgency was upon him and upon the horse; and 
the pace became hotter, as the rocks grew steeper. They scrambled 
up glassy faces, over which dislodged pebbles rattled downwards 
sickeningly ; they slid horribly down rocky escarpments into 
gullies, whose sides towered like houses. Ambrose knew that he 
was following something, and that he was several hundred years 
late and had only five days; and as he clung to the saddle, he 
strove to remember what it was that he was seeking, whither he 
must attain, and why. The goal hovered on the verge of his 
memory, maddening him. He careered insanely up and down 
precipices, gibbered on the edges of bottomless crevasses. The 
horse sprang into space and circled bumpily downward, down- 
ward into blackness—and Ambrose remembered the star. The 
star! He raised his eyes and in a blue abyss of sky millions of 
stars blazed, all indistinguishably brilliant, all utterly remote. 

He woke sweating and threw off his blanket. No, he was not 


seeking a star: only a small attainable jute mill in Bengal. 


As the aeroplane flew into the sunrise along the desolate coast, 
Ambrose added to his letter: 

‘Landing at Lingeh yesterday, we slanted down across the 
cloistered courtyard of a house, a pool of sunlight in a bowl of 
shade. As we looked down into it arrogantly, like conquerors, two 
white doves flew across it and their wings splashed a trail of broken 
light across the pool, like the wings of wild geese rising from a 
lagoon.” 

The flat expanse of shore grew moist and sedgy. Here and 
there the sea overspread it in pale lagoons, over which flocks of 
flamingoes drifted like rose-coloured smoke. Beyond were always 
honey-brown mountains, at times extending nearly to the coast, 
at times far away. Sometimes they covered the earth like paving- 
stones, flat-topped, edged with a cliff which stretched unbroken 
for miles. Sometimes they were heaps of pyramids, each repeating 
the same acute angle, like the background of an Italian primitive. 
Nothing broke the monotony of brown and blue. 

The aeroplane edged out to sea. The land disappeared in a 
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haze of heat. Now there was nothing but sparkling blue and 
golden light. Ambrose resumed his letter. 


‘In this enchanted solitude I have seen visions. I am glad 
that those who see visions are not expected to interpret them. 

‘There were Fascists who had invented a corporative state 
to belong to and were not sure whether it would outlast them. 
There were Americans who wanted to belong to a commonalty of 
Man, if only they could invent it in time. 

‘There were first-class passengers who were unhappy, because 
they belonged to nothing; and Buddhists who were happy, be- 
cause nothing belonged to them. 

‘Three wise men were hastening westward, seeking a King ; 
and I was hastening eastward seeking a jute mill. 

‘ All these crossed the vision like comets, feverish, transitory 
—initiating movement and themselves vanishing. 

‘Below them the enormous multitude wavered, like a forest 
seen from above, veiling with illusory movement its vast immobility, 
rooted in time, creating nothing but itself. ... I saw the con- 
tractor there, playing dice; and above them countless indis- 
tinguishable stars. 

‘ There is significance in all this and I cannot find it. It is so 
near, yet I cannot find it. Now my magic bubble will burst and 
how shall I again find the way in?’ 


Land appeared. The aeroplane crossed a high promontory. 
There was a large city, an aerodrome with hangars, railway lines. 
There were buildings which might be mills. 

Ambrose reached for his black bag. In a few minutes now 
this insulation would be over; the familiar current would be 
coursing through him; he would be fulfilling his function. 

‘Fulfilling his function.’ The words, half-formed in his mind, 
arrested him. He looked at his black bag, half-affectionately, half- 
doubtfully. A speculation raised its head... . 

But the aeroplane, which had been flying high, had already 
begun to descend steeply and unevenly. The change of pressure 
distressed Ambrose. His head throbbed. He felt conscious of 
his body and slightly sick. He looked downward eagerly and 
held tightly to the bag. 

Now he was rushing over the roofs of the hangars. He saw 
men below, upwards-gazing, all faces and feet. For the last time 
the aeroplane came to rest; the engines were still. 

Ambrose realised that he was dirty, remembered his heavy 
baggage and knew that he was in British India. 

He lifted his black bag lovingly and climbed out of the machine, 











THE DISCOURSES OF FANICA. 


SCENES FROM FRENCH UNIVERSITY LIFE IN THE 
PROVINCES. 


X. POLICE CORRECTIONNELLE. 


A GREAT dispute has arisen in the pension. One of the students 
has gone home ill, and we have found out that a Spaniard has put 
in an application for the vacancy. The pensionnaires have raised 
a terrible outcry, because they claim that the Spaniards, as a race, 
are dirty. The management, naturally, is in favour of taking 
money, even if it be from a Spaniard. Yet another example of 
filthy lucre throwing discord among men. But the thing appears 
to be inevitable, and Fanica is so disgusted that he has given up 
the discussion, and we have gone out for a walk. 

As was to be anticipated, it has again begun to rain, and we 
are both too poor to afford a picture house. 

I have an inspiration. 

* Qu’est-ce qu’on donne & la police correctionnelle ?’ I ask. 

Fanica has no idea, but we decide to go and see. First, we 
find one of the law students, so that we can have good seats. He 
is delighted to accompany us, because a certain Mlle. Lafarde, 
Bordeaux’s lady advocate, is to be there. Her character is resumed 
for our benefit in the words, elle n’est pas mal comme poule. 

Solemnly we walk up the magnificent steps of the law-courts 
on the Place de la République, trying to look as if we really were 
interested in the study of legal procedure. We cross the Salle 
des Pas Perdus, and a policeman conducts us to the seats reserved 
for students, and we glow with that peculiarly French satisfaction 
of having some advantage over others, due to our belonging to 
some sort of élite. You meet with it in every circle of French 
society. The whole structure of French society is an eternal series 
of circles that sometimes intersect one another, and that are so 
numerous that everybody has the satisfaction of being in some 
inner circle, even if it be only the circle of old cronies at some 
‘ bistrot.’ 

The case had already begun, and it is some minutes before we 
gather what is going on. It seems that a wholesale merchant at 
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Libourne has had some ham on his hands, that was too old to sell 
in his own district. Bordeaux, having a considerable slum area, 
naturally afforded a good market, and the ham has been sold to 
a merchant in Bordeaux. But the case is not so simple as that. 
Somehow it has passed inspection on entering the Bordeaux market, 
so that quite a number of people are implicated. The two mer- 
chants are definitely implicated. The municipal inspector at the 
station where the ham was unloaded may have been ‘guilty of 
negligence, and the lorryman may have been a party to the swindle 
and may have deliberately evaded inspection. Naturally, it is 
quite out of the question to find the fonctrionnaire guilty. Besides, 
he is an educated man, and has sufficient wits not to commit him- 
self. It is thus quite an easy matter to implicate the lorryman 
rather seriously. He is quite dazed by the situation, and, with 
its customary lack of fair play, justice proceeds to bully him merci- 
lessly. He is in the sad position of having either to admit that 
he is guilty, and thereby incur a penalty, or of giving evidence 
against his employer, in which case he loses his job. He proceeds 
to answer a series of questions, and has soon given two or three 
stories of what happened, and has, incidentally, incriminated the 
medical officer, which is, of course, unpardonable. From his tale 
emerges the fact that the meat was unloaded at the wrong station, 
and that the inspector who should have been present was away 
having a drink. The meat was then driven by a roundabout 
route, so that it joined the stream of duly inspected lorries before 
they reached the Fleshmarket. It is obvious, first, that the man 
at Libourne knew his ham was high; second, that the Bordeaux 
merchant was also aware of this and deliberately tried to dodge 
the inspection ; third, that the lorryman knew this; and fourth, 
that some medical inspector was guilty of negligence. 

Now there is an interval, and we go outside. I start learnedly 
to discuss the case, but it seems that this is of relatively little interest. 
Mlle Lafarde was the sole subject of discussion. Apparently she 
had her points, but unfortunately she was trés sérieuse. She had 
completed her studies at twenty, and was now only twenty-three. 
I was not a bit interested. 

When the case recommenced I was very glad to go in again. 
Fanica, who had sunk into a bored silence, seemed to have for- 
gotten all about our impending Spaniard. 

The defence started. Admittedly the ham was not quite fresh, 
but it was a question whether it was sufficiently passé to affect 
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anybody’s health. Some people, as a matter of fact, preferred 
their ham a little high. Civilisation was all very well, but when 
it got the length of prohibiting our favourite food—even if it were 
high ham—well, civilisation was going a bit too far. If this mer- 
chant’s clientéle, as a mass, desires ham in this condition, naturally 
he is going to cater for their taste. 

At first it seemed an impossible hypothesis that any community 
in modern France should stand, one and all, for high ham—but 
one must investigate the facts. Where was this man’s business, 
and who were his clients? His business was in the Spanish quarter, 
and his whole clientéle was Spanish. At once the thing became 
possible. When we further learned that the Spaniard prefers his 
ham when it has gone wrong—lo, the thing is an established fact. 
No, this was no joke, it was the sad truth, the Spaniard prefers 
his ham high—and so on. 

Fanica had pricked up his ears. And no Spaniard joined our 


pension. 


XI. THE CAFE. 


I had heard so much about the French café-life, so much about 
the big part it had played in the history of France ; I had imagined 
Robespierre rushing into the Café de la Paix and shouting, ‘A 
bas Danton!’; but I had seen very little of this phenomenon of 
French life. Of course, I had sat with friends, sipping my apéritif, 
in direct disobedience to Fanica’s medical advice, but I had heard 
no momentous discussions, no revolutionary political theories, but 
only accounts of how games had been won and lost through the 
prowess of the narrator or the dishonesty of the referee. When 
I spoke to Fanica about this, he shook his ridiculous head, sagely, 
and told me to wait until the cold weather came. 

Well the cold weather has come with a vengeance. The pond 
in the Place Gambetta is frozen over, and the gold fish in the park, 
usually fed by innumerable dirty children, must be having a very 
lean time. I am going to meet Fanica, after his morning class, 
in the Grand Café. In the meantime, I am going to have a bath. 
The pension is intolerably cold. It is heated by a stove at the 
foot of the stairs. The stove burns wood, and smokes horribly. 
When I took my room I was told that in winter I could leave my 
door open, and the stove, directly opposite, would heat my room. 
At present, I have stoked up a huge fire, and it is still, as we might 
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say, infernally cold. A hot bath ought to warm me up. My 
heart bleeds for poor Fanica, in his chilly class-room. 

By the time I reach the baths, I am somewhat warmed up, 
and my bath completes the process. The irregular cobbles of the 

pavements are very treacherous, and the going is perforce slow. 
When I reach the café I am quite chilly again, and the moisture 
has frozen on my hair. There is an iron stove glowing on the 
part of the pavement occupied by the café. There is only one 
person here yet. He does not seem to be particularly cheered by 
the warmth. Huddled over the fire, he is drinking something, 
and the scene strikes me as being almost Siberian. As I approach, 
he looks up. He turns out not to be Tolstoi or Dostoiewski, but 
merely Fanica, very red in the nose and ears, but, as ever, bright 
of eye. He welcomes me heartily, principally, it seems, because 
when two people sit together it is warmer than when one sits alone. 
I start to drink likewise. Only one drink is possible in such weather 
as this—hot grog. All other drinks are frozen by the time the 
waiter brings them to you. As he brightly remarks, it is a pity 
that people do not take iced drinks in winter, because in summer 
they have toute une affaire to keep the drinks cool. We drink, 
and absorb each other’s warmth in silence. 

Soon the place begins to fill up. Everyone smokes, and soon 
we have got a warm, if somewhat stuffy, atmosphere. The pave- 
ment, for yards around the café, is thawing. We are all beginning 
to be comfortable, and there reigns that happy atmosphere of men 
gathered together. There is a terrific hubbub now, people shout- 
ing orders, waiters clashing plates and glasses, and stormy dis- 
cussions going on in groups that have assembled round various 
tables. It is hardly the setting I had imagined for political dis- 
cussions—I had imagined cool, level-headed debates, with pearls 
of bitter irony falling from cold dispassionate lips; here, we had 
rather a rowdy collection of speakers, who were essentially Gaulois 
—but the discussions are quite genuine, and mostly of a discon- 
tented nature. 

‘Tu vois,’ says Fanica, ‘dés qu’on n’est plus bien & son aise, 
on commence & critiquer le gouvernement. Le charbon, c’est trop 
cher? Iln’y a pas d’autre coupable que le gouvernement. Qu’est- 
ce que vous voulez ?’ 

As usual when he has a theory, Fanica does not hesitate to 
develop it. It is so that all revolutions begin, all popular revolu- 
tions, of course, he means. Bad years, generalised poverty—is it 
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not? That is how the French revolution began. Then came the 
theorists, and attacked the government. Qu’est-ce que vous voulez ? 
The Russian revolution (Fanica is very proud of his knowledge 
of this. Nobody else knows anything about it, and they all have 
to accept what he says). The Russian revolution? Same story. 
‘Et voila pourquoi, mon petit, tu n’as pas jusqu’ici entendu des 
discussions politiques dans les cafés. Avec l’hiver cela commence. 
Mais voila le marchand de cacahuettes ! ’ 

A disreputable old man with a sack and a shovel was coming 
in. He was acclaimed all round with great enthusiasm. He was 
stopped at every table to sell his wares. 

‘Le marchand de quoi?’ I asked. 

‘De cacahuettes.’ 

* Ah, oui!’ 

Seeing that I had no idea of what he meant, Fanica explained. 

* Peanuts.’ 

‘Ah oui. C’est Macdonald qui t’a dit cela. En anglais cela 
s’appelle monkey-nuts.’ 

Fanica was not a bit abashed. Like his hero, Jean Jacques, 
he was a citizen of the world, and was quite glad to know the 
name of even so unimportant a thing as a pea—I beg your pardon 
—monkey-nut, in as many languages as possible. 

By this time we had got our monkey-nuts. It was apparently 
simply not done to be without them. The place seemed to have 
quietened down considerably. I asked if it were because all the 
people were busy chewing their nuts. For answer Fanica merely 
pointed to several tables. People were beginning to work, and 
papers and books were lying open before them. Making plans 
for the next revolution? I suggested. Yes, agreed Fanica, for 
the next revolution of the earth. They were almost all students, 
doing work for the next day. This satisfied me immensely, per- 
haps because I had no work to do, perhaps also because I was glad 
to know that ours was not the only pension that had no heating 
to speak of. 

The sun was shining now, but it was a chill sun, and we were 
very loath to leave this comfortable spot for lunch in the frozen 
pension. As we went out at last, we put our monkey-nut shells 
in the stove, and they crackled so friendlily that we felt constrained 
to buy some more nuts. A few minutes early for lunch, we offered 
our nuts to Saussier, who was also waiting. He pointed to a 
little heap of shells, that showed that he also had been in a café. 
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One by one, each pensionnaire came in with some monkey-nuts. 
I remarked that I should like to be a marchand de cacahuettes, he 
seemed to do such a driving trade. 

‘C’est bien l’hiver, quand la vie de café est intense, mais ]’été 
—on mange pas les cacahuettes.’ 

Early in the afternoon I met Macdonald. I offered him a 
cigarette. ‘Would you just as soon have a pea-nut?’ he said. 
I took one. It was quite a pleasant change after so many monkey- 
nuts. 


XII. FANICA POLITIQUE. 


Anyone who stays in Bordeaux for any considerable length 
of time, is practically bound to visit the chateau of Montesquieu. 
It is about twenty-five kilometres distant, and is utterly inaccessible 
except on foot or on a bicycle. There is nothing to see, because 
the chiteau is inhabited, but the grounds in themselves are worth 
visiting. 

It was a hot Sunday afternoon in March, when Fanica and I 
creaked on the usual rickety old bicycles through the village of 
Labréde on our way to the one-time residence of the author of 
the Esprit des Lois. In Labréde we procured a vast quantity of 
red wine for a very small sum of money. Then we creaked on, 
on our weary way, bumping over terrible pot-holes that had not 
even had the customary pile of loose stones tumbled into them. 
Trees on the right-hand side, smelling deliciously ; on the left, 
the beginning of the bare expanse of the Landes. 

At last we see on the right an opening, which is barred to all 
traffic. We turn in at the rusty iron gateway and are in the domains 
of the descendants of Montesquieu. For a while we cycle on, with- 
out seeing the least sign of a castle. Then, quite suddenly it comes 
into view, on the other side of its moat. It is a dream-picture. 
We have had the good fortune to approach it from the old side, 
and on the other side of its smooth water, it looks much older 
than the relatively civilised period of our Montesquieu. The win- 
dows are small and pierce the wall at irregular intervals. There 
is a narrow little bridge across the moat; half-way across it is a 
lodge, solid stone building with a deep-set door that might hide 
any secrets. Some ducks are floating quietly on the glassy waters, 
scarcely disturbing the reflection of the castle. On this side the 
meadows are very rich and green. Cows are wandering to and 
fro to the monotonous music of their bells, or are contentedly 
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chewing the cud in the long grass. Farther away are some wood- 
cutters, engaged in the miserable task of felling trees. We see 
them swing the axe, and we imagine we see the muscles stand 
out on their glistening shoulders, then the axe comes down, and 
only as they begin to raise it again for the next blow do we hear 
the crash of its contact with the tree. The whole picture is half- 
obscured by a heat haze. Early in the year for such heat, but 
how welcome it is. 

We laid down our bikes, and went away to find a comfortable 
spot in the luscious grass. We found one round to the right of 
the castle, out of sight of the wood-cutters. We still heard the 
clang of their axes, but in the distance it was a drowsy sound. 
Here was peace indeed, and one could just appreciate the post- 
war bitterness of those Frenchmen who had heard the first shells 
screaming through the calm of their July landscape. I do not 
know how long we lay drinking in the scene before Fanica vouch- 
safed this remark, which went unchallenged : 

‘Montesquieu was a wise man.’ 

I waited, because I knew this was merely the prelude to some 
remark destined to prove conclusively that Montesquieu was not 
without his successors. 

‘Tu sais, s'il était toujours 14, il saurait sauver ]’Angleterre.’ 

Fanica labours under that delusion so common on the Con- 
tinent, that England is a lost country. I pointed out his error. 
He only shook his head sadly. 

‘Seul Montesquieu a pu comprendre |’Angleterre et ses pro- 
blémes. Te voila, toi, un Anglais, qui ne vois méme pas le danger.’ 

There was a gloomy silence, during which we both inwardly 
mourned the sad fate of England. Then Fanica’s face brightened 
up. 

‘Tu sais ce qu’il aurait dit sur le fait de l’Angleterre, ce grand 
homme qui l’a si bien comprise, s’il était ici & cette heure ?’ 

I shook my head. Fanica looked extremely wise. 

‘Il n’y a que l’insularité qui puisse sauver ce peuple naturelle- 
ment insulaire.’ 

Fanica looked very pleased with this dictum. Then suddenly 
he deprived himself of all the honour of making it. 

‘En effet, il l’a déja dit. Cherchons un peu & nous révéler la 
pensée intime qui a inspiré cette idée, qui est en soi assez bizarre, 
qui, tout au moins, est en contradiction avec tous les principes 
politiques des hommes d’état anglais.’ 
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This was Fanica’s oratorical style. 

Fanica recalled to me how Montesquieu had pointed out that, 
as the whole safety of an island power lay in its independence, 
the people would be very tenacious in war and very patriotic, 
would readily lend their money to the state, and so on. Great 
solidarity between state and people, because the two were inter- 
dependent. They would guard their freedom jealously, and as 
soon as they adopted foreign manners and customs it was the 
beginning of the end of their freedom. They would then go abroad 
to get luxuries that they could not get at home. Foreign com- 
modities would be sold in England, and England would have 
nothing to sell in return, that she had not already marketed abroad. 
England was obviously the loser. Gradually the Englishman would 
become less insular. He would seek his pleasures abroad. He 
would become less attached to England, the home only of his 
labours and discomforts. The cult of the Fatherland, so long the 
birthright of the Englishman, had already become the birthright 
of the German. In England it had given place to the cult of the 
Mother-country, and the English had come to look on their country 
as a colonial power, very dependent on its colonies. Already the 
central crystal was dissolving, and the spirit of nationalism becom- 
ing less concentrated. Soon, the colonies would not suffice, and 
England must become dependent for her prosperity on her neigh- 
bours, which would, of course, be an impossible position. The 
spirit would be so diluted, that it was no longer recognisable as 
the old British patriotism. It was the history of Rome over again. 
Citizenship of Rome had at one time meant of Rome, the city. 
It came to mean Rome, as contained in Italy. At length all the 
conquered races had become citizens. It was nationalism degraded 
into imperialism—just like England to-day, pas vrai ?—et ensuite ? 
Oui, stirement, voila ce que Montesquieu aurait dit, ‘ Conservez avant 
tout, et contre tous, cette insularité. C’est-la que se trouve la 
sauvegarde de |’Angleterre.’ Patriotism, patriotism, the cult of 
the Mother-country if you will, but how much better the cult of 
the Fatherland—la Patrie. 

I thought of the night I had seen ‘Dawn’ with Fanica, and 
I must say that I was inclined to think his theory was right. But 
then, I pointed out, this enthusiasm had a breaking-point. 

‘You may strain patriotism,’ he said, ‘ but it knows no break- 
ing-point.’ 

I instanced the spent enthusiasm for Napoleon. 
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‘ Hero-worship, not true patriotism.’ 
I pointed to the débdcle of 1870. 
‘Traitors in the camp. But patriotism pulled the nation 

together for 1914, and we won! Patriotism alone won the war. 

Patriotism alone, as a religion, can save your poor country.’ 
‘Et la France ?’ I asked. 

‘'N’a pas besoin d’étre sauvée.’ 

‘Et tu es sir que c’est-l4 ce que Montesquieu aurait dit?’ 

‘Ce grand homme n’aurait jamais manqué de constater cette 
vérité.’ 












XIII. ROMANCE. 


I suppose it is impossible to write about France without bring- 
ing in a romantic element, so here is the romance that I came 
across, such as it is. I am rather loath to bring this in, because 
I feel that it must be followed by some pukka French realism, 
and we all know what that is. 

We had had a particularly rough match amical, which, as a 
matter of fact, we had won. The first half had gone by without 
any scoring, and at half-time we were exhorted by our faithful 
mascots to do all sorts of dastardly things which would have 
reduced the population of France by fifteen. These two girls were 
our sole supporters in a very antagonistic crowd. 

We were all exhausted, but we opened the second half in our 
approved manner, by a cunning off-side from me, which unfor- 
tunately the referee detected. The free kick was misfielded by 
our full back, and there was some particularly foul scrumming 
on our line, when suddenly they got the ball, and were silly enough 
to let me intercept it. As I was no longer in a condition to run, 

‘I passed out immediately to Fanica, who, for some reason best 
known to himself, was not in the scrum. He galloped manfully 
the whole length of the field, and scored between the posts, a try 
which remained unconverted. There was no more scoring, but 
quite near the end one of our forwards named Jorré was sent off. | 






































That, strangely enough, is where the romance begins. Jorré 
had, for long, been trying to get a certain Virginie to marry him, 
principally, it is believed, because his own name was Paul. Jorré, 
I may point out, had really very little to do with the university, 
as he was already twenty-eight years of age, and a practising 
dentist. A big lumbering forward, he had apparently made too 
much of his weight, and had duly paid the penalty. We all asked 
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him what Virginie would say to that, when she read it in the paper. 
However, he did not take the joke in good part, so we let the matter 
drop, albeit rather surprised at his ill-humour. We felt there was 
more in this than met the eye. 

Bruised and battered, we all limped into the Café Frangais as 
usual, to discuss the games. We were the only university team that 
had won, so all faces were rather glum in spite of the customary 
white wine which was circulating freely. We fell to discussing 
the ill-humour of Jorré. Saussier said that Bon Dieu de bon Dieu, 
he knew what was wrong. We had all noticed, perhaps, that 
Virginie never came to watch a game. Perhaps, however, we did 
not know why this was. The truth was, he supposed, that she 
hated this rough game, and now that Jorré had been sent off for 
rough play, well, Bon Dieu de Bon Dieu, it was an end of the matter 
as far as Virginie was concerned. This seemed very plausible, and 
our hearts went out to the man who had preferred his game to 
his girl. Then, who should come in but Jorré himself. He waved 
a stupendously large bank-note, and demanded silence. Climbing 
on to a table that quite justifiably groaned, he began to explain 
the very matter we had been discussing. 

We were going to drink his health to-night (there must have 
been fifty of us there at the time), but first, we were going to listen 
to him, and to promise to keep a secret. We were all intensely 
interested. I was rather amazed at his expecting so large a crowd 
to keep a secret, even when he did bribe them with drink. A 
minute later we learned that it was an affaire de coeur, and as 
Fanica remarked, that sort of secret is quite as safe with thirty- 
six Frenchmen as with one ; probably because they all have their 
secrets, and do as they would be done by. We were all beginning 
to writhe with curiosity, and still he ambled through all sorts of 
preliminaries, and took a positive delight in keeping us waiting 
for the promised secret. At last it came. 

It seemed that Virginie had agreed to become engaged to him 
as soon as he should score a try for the university. She could 
have nothing to do with a man who had done nothing more for 
the university honour than become a very second-rate dentist. 
We were still mystified, for he had not scored at all, and he could 
not have told her he had, or she would just have seen it in the 
paper. Then he waved a crumpled newspaper in front of us. 
He did not read the paragraph ; he had it off by heart. It was a 
glowing account of how Jorré, gathering a loose ball on his own 
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line, had showed a fine turn of speed (we laughed) to elude all 
defenders, and score between the posts. A few minutes later a 
regrettable incident had occurred, when Fanica was sent off the 
field. We rocked with laughter, and it was some moments before 
Jorré again obtained silence. It seemed that Virginie was coming 
round to the Café Frangais in about half an hour, when her health 
would be drunk along with that of Jorré. 

We sat down to play cards contentedly for an hour. We all 
knew women. But this one disappointed us. She came early, 
walked up to Jorré and proceeded to engueule him roundly. She 
waved another paper in front of him, and it said he had been sent 
off and Fanica had scored. What was she to think? Could he 
be so base as to deceive her? We all thought that this was not 
entirely impossible, but said nothing. Then Fanica rose. It was 
his sad duty, but she had forced him to it, it was his sad duty, 
he alleged, to admit in front of the assembled multitude that he 
had disgraced the university by his foul play. That he, Fanica, 
captain of the team, had brought this indignity upon them, and 
he could only thank Jorré for raising up the university prestige by 
the fine try he had scored. 

A broken man, Fanica walked back to his place. Virginie 
sprang into Jorré’s arms, which showed that the matter did not 
hang on the try at all, but women will play with their intended 
prey. . 
The two rose together on to the still-protesting table. They 
made a very touching, if screamingly funny picture, as they stood 
there, the little wisp of enchanting femininity, and the tremendous 
mass of masculine brawn. 

Alas the moon did not go slowly down upon this romantic 
scene, but Jorré’s wine went down with all the warmer glow that 
we had thought que le béteau de son amour allait échouer sur le 
récif de Vincrédulité féminine, as Fanica rather tritely put it. 
Rosert G. Dunpas. 


























LITERARY ACROSTICS. 


A Litrrary Acrostic is published every month, and the Editor of 
Tue CornHILL Macazine offers two prizes to the most successful 
solvers. The winners will be entitled to choose books to the value 
of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. If several solvers send solutions 
of equal merit, the two whose answers are opened first will win the 
prizes. 


DovusieE Acrostic No. 107. 


é a aie here and there ; 
And, sweet sprites, the burthen bear. 
Hark! hark!’ 


1. ‘I am in the waist two yards about.’ 


2. ‘ And winking Mary-buds begin 
To their golden eyes.’ 





3. ‘O! you must wear your rue with a difference. 
There’s a daisy ; I would give you some violets, 
but they withered all when my father died.’ 


4. ‘Grant I may never prove so fond, 
To man on his oath or bond.’ 





5. ‘ And the votaress passed on, 
In maiden meditation, fancy-free.’ 








= 


‘A foolish thing was but a : 
For the rain it raineth every day.’ 


These seven quotations are taken from seven of Shakespeare’s plays. 
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RULEs. 


1. Only one answer may be sent to each light. 

2. Every correct light and upright will score one point. 

3. With his answer every solver must send the coupon that is printed on ~ 
page i in the preliminary pages of this issue: and he must be careful to give also ~~ 
his real name and address é 

4. Solvers should not ‘write either the quotations or the references on the 
ge paper as their answers. It is not necessary, or even desirable, to send them 
at all. F. 
5. Solvers who write a second letter, to correct a previous answer, must send y 
the complete solution as they wish it, and not merely state the desired alteration. ~ 

6. Answers to Acrostic No. 107 should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, : 
THe CornHILL Maaazine, 50 Albemarle Street, London, W.1, and must arrive ~ 
not later than July 20. No answers will be opened before this date. 


ANSWER TO No. 106. 
R ainbo W 
I 


Prozm: R. Browning, The Pied Piper of Hamelin. 
LicuTs : 

1. Wordsworth, My heart leaps up. 

2. Coleridge, The Ancient Mariner, part 1. 

3. Shakespeare, Romeo and Juliet, ii, 1 

4. Milton, Sonnet. To the Nightingale. 

5. Scott, The Lady of the Lake, iii, 16. 


Acrostic No. 105 (‘ Faint Heart’): The prizes are taken by Mrs. Hood, Ivy- 
bank, Blairgowrie, Perthshire, and Mrs. Carré, 24 Poole Road, Bournemouth, 
whose answers were the first correct ones opened. These two solvers will choose 
books to the value of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. 
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